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EDITORIAL AND NEWS NOTES 


Publication and distribution of the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee’s report on ‘Child Welfare in Kentucky” has led to increased 
interest in the subject in that state. The legislative 

KENTUCKY committee of the Co-operative Council of Kentucky, 
AND a central body composed of representatives of social 
TENNESSEE welfare agencies in the state, both public and private, 
has drawn upon the findings and recommendations 

of the Committee in formulating a legislative program. Several 
bills, embodying recommendations contained in the report, are now 
under consideration by the law makers of the Blue Grass State. 
The Committee’s staff of specialists is now at work in Tennessee 
making a child welfare study under the direction of Edward N. 
Clopper, Ph.D., assistant secretary of the Committee. It has 
been undertaken on the invitation of Governor Roberts, the five 
state departments of health, labor, schools, charities, and agricul- 
ture; the University of Tennessee, the Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion, the Associated Charities of several cities, and other agencies, 
and will embrace the subjects of health, schools, child labor, juvenile 
courts, institutions, rural life, recreation, and laws and adminis- 
tration—all closely interrelated subjects and interdependent in 


planning and providing adequately for the education and protection 
of children. 


A second time the constitutionality of a federal child labor act 

is before the United States Supreme Court. The act of 1916, based 
on the interstate commerce power of Congress, 

FEDERAL ACTION was declared invalid in June, 1918. The present 
AND CHILD LABoR case is an appeal from a decision in the West- 
ern District of North Carolina, rendered May 

2, 1919, holding ‘unconstitutional and void such part of the Federal 
Revenue Act passed in February, 1919, as imposes or seeks to impose, 
a 10 per cent tax on the annual net profits of any mine, quarry, mill, 
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cannery, workshop, factory or manufacturing establishment, in 
which children, contrary to certain age and hour standards, shall 
have been employed or permitted to work at any time during the 
taxable year. The age standards are 16 for mines and quarries, 
14 for factories and similar establishments. Hours are limited to 
eight a day for children between 14 and 16, the working week to six 
days, and night work is prohibited for children under 16. Upon 
the decision in the present case rest important issues respecting 
the accomplishment of child labor reform. An adverse decision 
would bring to the fore the question of a constitutional amendment 
that would permit adequate national action against the national 
evil of child labor—at least so far as concerns child labor in the 
mining and manufacturing industries. 


In the whole United States one child in one factory may be 
legally employed for more than 8 hours a day. This privileged 
individual was granted his exemption from the 
ONLY ONE Federal Child Labor Tax Law by Judge James E. 
Cuitp Exempt Boyd through an injunction preventing the em- 
ployer of the child from discharging him or limit- 
ing his hours of work. To all interested in children, this will be a 
gratifying piece of news, for it had been generally thought that 
Judge Boyd’s decision affected the employment of minors in the 
entire western judicial district of North Carolina. In a letter to 
the National Child Labor Committee, Miss Nila F. Allen, Head of 
the Child Labor Tax Division of the Treasury Department, says: 


“Unlike the situation under the Federal Child Labor Law, 
declared unconstitutional June 3, 1918, the injunction secured 
in the case of the Federal Child Labor Tax Law applied only 
to the employment of one child in the Atherton Mills, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. 

“The Child Labor Tax Law has been and is being enforced 
in all sections of the country, including the Western Judicial 
District of North Carolina.” 


It should be remembered that the Federal Child Labor Tax 
Law applies only to mines, quarries, factories and similar establish- 
ments. It is estimated that 85 per cent of the working children in 
this country are in industries not covered by the law. 
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Briefs recently submitted to the Court present the argument 
against and the argument for the constitutionality of the present 
statute. It is contended on the one hand 
ARGUMENT that the child labor section of the Revenue 
AGAINST Act is unconstitutional because it goes be- 
CONSTITUTIONALITY yond the powers delegated to Congress by 
the United States Constitution and _ is, 
therefore, in violation of the Tenth Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, which reserves to the states respectively, or to the people, 
powers not delegated to the United States. It is asserted that the 
decision of the Court declaring the Act of 1916 unconstitutional 
applies forcefully and conclusively to this statute. The words of 
the Court in the former case are quoted: “Thus the Act in a two- 
fold sense is repugnant to the Constitution. It not only transcends 
the authority delegated to Congress over commerce, but also exerts 
a power as to a purely local matter to which the Federal authority 
does not extend.” The brief of the appellees further sets forth 
that “the statute, though forming a part of what is otherwise a 
revenue law, is not a taxing statute, but is an attempt to regulate— 
in a field in which Congress has no regulating power’; that “this 
statute is unconstitutional and invalid because the classification 
is arbitrary and based on a condition outside and beyond the sphere 
of the tax levying power”; and that “‘a consideration of what would 
be involved in holding this statute valid enforces the conclusion 
that it is invalid.” On the latter point the following is said: ‘The 
same penalty of heavy taxes can just as well be meted out to those 
who do not conform to Congressional ideas in the minimum wages 
they pay, in the employment or non-employment of colored as well 
as white labor, in the installation or non-installation of safety 
devices, as well as in the equal or unequal wages of female employees 
as compared with male employees, or in the recognition or non- 
recognition of the open shop or the closed shop. This is the elimina- 
tion of the States as recognized by our Constitution, and the Congres- 
sional regulation of all the processes of production.” 

The briefs have been published by the Government, and a limited 
supply is available. The National Child Labor Committee has copies 
of this brief in its library and should it be impossible to obtain the 
document from the Superintendent of Documents it is suggested that 
members apply to us for any further details which they may wish. 
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Counsel for the Government declare that the opinion of the 
Supreme Court sustaining the oleomargarine tax forecloses every 
question arising in this case. ‘The statute 

ARGUMENT FOR assailed in the McCray case imposed an excise 
CONSTITUTIONALITY tax of one-fourth of a cent per pound on 
oleomargarine when not artificially colored 

and of ten cents per pound when artificially colored. The conten- 
tion then, as now, was that, in so far as artificially colored oleomar- 
garine was concerned, the act would not result in the raising of 
revenue because the tax was so onerous as to be practically a pro- 
hibition of that article, and hence it was a mere police regulation and 
an encroachment upon the reserved rights of the States. And the 
other proposition was advanced, as it is now, that the act was an 
arbitrary discrimination against oleomargarine in favor of butter 
and violative of those fundamental principles of equality and justice 
which are inherent in the Constitution of the United States. The 
Court considered these contentions with great care and overruled 
them all. In doing so, it put beyond further controversy the questions 
which must control in this case.” The Government goes on to say, 
“The statute now in question imposes an excise tax which Congress 
had the power to levy, and its primary object must be assumed 
to be the raising of revenue, although it may operate practically 
to affect the employment of child labor in factories.” Various 
decisions of the Supreme Court, elucidating the nature and extent 
of the federal taxing power, are quoted. The Court has repeatedly 
said that Congress may tax as it pleases, subject to limitations not 
applicable in this instance. The right of taxation, where it exists, 
is necessarily unlimited in its nature and carries with it inherently 
the power to embarrass and destroy. The Court, as the Court 
itself has said, can not inquire into the motives of Congress in 
levying taxes. The power of Congress, says the Government, to 
select from the subjects within its power of taxation, those upon 
which it will levy excise taxes is unlimited. The fact that the tax 
is levied upon the use of something which is subject to the police 
powers of the state is wholly unimportant. In this instance, the 
rights of the various states to regulate or prohibit in any manner 
they see proper the employment of child labor is not interfered 
with. No one denies the right of the states to regulate or destroy 
the use of child labor in factories. It can not be said, therefore, 
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that it is necessary to invoke any powers implied in the Constitu- 
tion to save a right which no free government could destroy. 
When Congress has levied an excise tax to apply uniformly through- 
out the United States, the courts are without authority to inquire 
into the reasonableness of classifications made for the purpose of 
selecting subjects of taxation. In matters of taxation the responsi- 
bility is upon the legislature, not the judicial branch of government. 
No fear of an abuse by Congress will justify the execution by the 
courts of a power not conferred by the Constitution. The decision 
in the Child Labor Act of 1916 does not apply, as a majority of the 
Court was of opinion that the regulat‘on imposed by Congress was 
not a regulation of interstate commerce merely because it regulated 
the manufacture of goods which might thereafter be subjects of 
interstate commerce. No such question arises in the present 
case. The right of Congress to tax the privilege of employing 
child labor depends in no way upon whether the product of that 
labor will or will not be transported in interstate commerce. There 
can be no pretense that Congress has done anything except to lay 
an excise tax on the privilege of using child labor in factories and 
mines. The tax is identical in principle with the oleomargarine 
tax and others. 


The Fifteenth Annual Conference of the National Child 
Labor Committee will be held in New Orleans on April 14. Morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions are 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE being arranged at which will be dis- 
Aprit 14, 1920, cussed recent developments in the field 
IN New Orteans, La. of child care and specific reports pre- 
sented of work in Alabama, Kentucky, 
Michigan, Missouri and other states. The newly established 
department of child welfare in Alabama is regarded by experts as 
representing the type of constructive supervision American com- 
monwealths are likely to exercise in the near future. On the even- 
ing of April 14, Dr. Felix Adler, chairman of the National Child 
Labor Committee, will speak on ‘American Children: Sound in 
Body and Mind.” This will be a joint meeting with the opening 
session of the Forty-seventh gathering of the National Conference 
of Social Work which convenes in New Orleans, April 14-21. At 
this opening session Owen R. Lovejoy, general secretary of the 
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National Child Labor Committee will deliver the annual address 
as president of the National Conference of Social Work, and Randall 
J. Condon, Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio, will speak 
on “The Interrelation of Social and Child Welfare.”’ 

The opening session of the National Conference of Social Work 
will be in charge of the Children’s Division. Other sessions during 
the week are arranged by the division of public agencies, mental 
hygiene, delinquency, organization of social forces, industrial and 
economic problems, family, local community, health, and the rela- 
tion of the church to social work. The arrangement of the confer- 
ence provides for five section meetings, every morning and afternoon 
of the week and general sessions each evening with the exception 
of Saturday evening, April 17, when the local committee will present 
to the Conference an elaborate pageant of the history of New Orleans. 
It is anticipated that a large delegation will attend from all over 
the country and the local New Orleans Committee advises those 
intending to attend to make hotel reservations at once. The sec- 


retary of the local committee is Harry J. Hopkins, American Red 
Cross, New Orleans. 


BREVITIES 


The City of Indianapolis has adopted an ordinance regulating 
street trading within the area known as the mile square in that 
city. The ordinance prohibits boys under 11 years and girls under 
16 years from engaging in any street work, and boys under 12 and 
girls under 16 years from engaging in street trading between the 
hours of 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. Boys under 16 years must secure a 
permit for street work. The ordinance, however, exempts children 
delivering papers or magazines to regular subscribers. 


The program adopted by the Labor Party at its national con- 
vention in Chicago, November 25, 1919, demands “the abolition of 
employment of all children under 16 years of age, to be gradually 
increased to 18 years.” 


The value of last year’s back-to-school drive can not be meas- 
ured only in terms of the number of children who returned to school, 
but in terms, too, of the quality and extent of the care and instruc- 
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tion they are receiving there. Urging passage of a bill for increased 
teachers’ salaries, New York teachers present these facts: 


71,318 pupils in New York City are without teachers to in- 
struct them, mostly in the elementary grades. 

1,718 classes had to be dismissed one day because of a lack 
of teachers, this being the high water mark for the 
year. 

1,000 substitute teachers are badly needed at the present 
time. 

1,900 teachers have resigned during the last nine months to 
take positions which pay better in business houses and 
elsewhere. 


In a letter to the National Child Labor Committee, one of its 

members, a teacher in a Brooklyn, New York, public school, writes: 

“T have been a member of your organization for many, many years. 

I am obliged to give up my membership this year because of finan- 

cial reasons. I am a teacher in one of the highest positions in our 

city schools and can no longer meet my usual obligations. I have 

given up amusements, many personal comforts, educational needs, 

such as lectures and magazines, and this year I have had to give up 

| my membership in six Welfare organizations. It is a great regret to 
H me, and a great sacrifice.” 


The Board of Temperance and Moral Welfare of the Presby- 
terian Church, in its social program for the coming year, declares: 
“Child labor evils look to the church for solution and juvenile de- 
linquency must be studied scientifically and prevented. The child 
is the greatest asset of the church and the nation and its social and 
domestic welfare are of vital importance.” 


Children ranging from 4 to 15 years of age are still doing home- 
work in tenements. The annual report of the New York State 
Industrial Commission for 1918 gives the number of children found 
illegally employed in tenement homework in the state as 654. Of 
these 29 were not attending school, 205 were working before school 
hours, 131 were working during the noon hour, 212 were working 
between 3 and 6 p.m., and 64 between 6 and 8 p.m. Of the total 
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number of children found so employed in the state, 604 were in 
New York City. The record shows that these children were work- 
ing on articles of clothing, embroidery, children’s wear, and flowers 
and feathers. 


Counsel to the New York State Industrial Commission reports 
that “‘the very large percentage of suspended sentences after con- 
victions have been obtained is the most discouraging feature of our 
work.” In New York City (year ending June 30, 1919) there were 
396 convictions for violations of the child labor law in factories, and 
of these 249, or 62 per cent., resulted in suspended sentences; for 
the whole state the percentage was 70. Of 647 convictions for vio- 
lations of this law in mercantile establishments in New York City, 
466 sentences were suspended; eight out of every ten convictions 
in the state at large received suspended sentences. For the last 
six months of 1919 there were 79 persons convicted of violating the 
tenement house homework law—the 56 fines imposed totaled $1,135, 
the remaining offenders received suspended sentences. 


Statistics gathered in five ‘‘child labor states,” according to the 
last annual report of the Children’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labor, showed that of 19,696 children to whom employment cer- 
tificates were issued, 188 reported that they had never been at 
school at all, 1,615 had not gone beyond the Ist grade, and more 
than half were in or below the 4th grade when they left school. 
Only 2.7 per cent. had reached the 8th grade and 1.3 per cent. were 
in high school. 





A survey made by the Wisconsin Industrial Commission shows 
that 42 per cent of the children of Milwaukee between 14 and 17 
years of age are employed on child labor permits. 
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CHILDREN OF THE KENTUCKY COAL 
FIELDS 


MABEL BROWN ELLIS 


Kentucky is the only state in the Union which contains areas 
belonging to two great coal fields. Fourteen counties in the west- 
ern part of the state are wholly or partially included in the Central 
Interior Coal Field which underlies Indiana and Illinois as well, 
and 34 eastern Kentucky counties belong to the great Appalachian 
Coal Field, the most important deposit of bituminous coal in the 
United States. Northward through West Virginia and Ohio, the 
Appalachian coal extends into Pennsylvania and southward through 
Tennessee into the hills of Alabama. At either extreme blaze the 
furnaces of Pittsburg and Birmingham. Between are hundreds of 
smaller industrial communities and thousands of acres of mineral 
lands which still lie undespoiled, awaiting the coming of the railroads. 

Of all these states, Kentucky has been the last to open her 
Appalachian coal lands for large-scale commercial production 
and a glance at the accompanying map will show how little of the 
field she has even now under development. Yet, according to the 
United States Geological Survey, Kentucky was probably third 
to enter the list of regular coal-producing states and the first Ken- 
tucky coal mined for shipment came from the Appalachian field. 

In 1807, a traveller writing of the Kentucky River said, ‘Coals 
are brought down it nearly 300 miles and delivered in Frankfort 
at sixpence a bushel but wood being tolerably plentiful, they are 
used only in the penitentiary and by blacksmiths.” In 1827, the 
shipment of five boat-loads of coal was reported from mines ‘on 
the right side of the Cumberland River below the mouth of the 
Laurel” to Nashville, Tennessee, and from 1825 to 1834 probably 
25 to 35 boat-loads of about 66 tons each were sent out every year. 
In 1837, coal sold at the pits for two and one-half cents a ton; in 
Frankfort it cost 15 cents a ton, wholesale. 
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The failure of the Appalachian section to hold this lead resulted 
from lack of adequate transportation facilities. The shipment of 
coal down either the Kentucky or Cumberland river was fraught 
with great difficulty and could be carried on only at certain seasons 
of the year when the water was high. A project of opening the 
Kentucky River for navigation in which both the state and the 
federal governments took a hand proved unsuccessful so far as any 
extensive transportation of coal was concerned. 

Railroad construction through the mountains was extremely 
expensive and difficult. Beginning in 1854 with the charter of 
the Kentucky Union Railway, but interrupted by the Civil War, 
negligible progress was made until 1870-90. Since that time 
development has gone slowly, because large capital was not available 
in the state, because there were no natural resources in the hills 
to attract foreign capital except the coal which was not needed 
so long as other fields furnished an abundant supply and because 
the eastern mountain region was so sparsely settled that there was 
no great demand for the transportation of people or supplies. A 
fourth factor of importance in delaying development was the 
instability of land titles which made investors fearful of risking 
their money in the purchase of property. The Louisville and 
Atlantic Railroad, now a part of the Louisville and Nashville system, 
did not reach Irvine until 1891 or Beattyville until 1903. There 
was no railroad in Harlan County until 1910 and not until two years 
later was transportation available for the enormously valuable 
coal mines in Pike and Letcher Counties. Eventually extensions 
will connect the entire eastern coal field with lines leading to the 
Atlantic seaboard, but there are still counties to which the railroads 
have barely penetrated, and service is poor throughout the region. 

Although its coal deposits were of inferior quality and not so 
extensive, the western Kentucky coal field was easily accessible 
both by river and railroad and consequently was much earlier 
developed on a commercial scale. Until 1912 it led the state in 
tonnage produced, but in 1915 the eastern field suddenly took the 
lead by 2,500,000 tons and within two years it furnished 65 per 
cent of Kentucky’s output. The extension of the Big Sandy and 
Elkhorn branch of the Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad into Pike 
and Letcher Counties and of the Lexington and Eastern branch of 
the Louisville and Nashville Railroad into Harlan and Letcher 
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Counties resulted, according to the United States Geological Survey, 
“in the development in eastern Kentucky during 1910, 1911, and 
1912 of probably more absolutely new coal territory than has been 
opened in the same time in all the rest of the United States.” 

Nineteen hundred and fourteen brought the war and with it 
such a speeding up of industry as the world has never seen. Coal 
was needed for munitions, for ships and trains and factories; and 
bituminous coal is “primarily the fuel of transportation and indus- 
try.” In four years, the United States increased its production of 
bituminous coal by 28 per cent. In this increase Kentucky bore 
her full share. Between 1910 and 1918 she rose from eighth to 
fifth place in the list of coal producing states, doubling her tonnage 
and more than quadrupling the value of her product. 

Spectacular contributions to this increase came from three 
counties in the eastern coal field: Pike, Letcher and Harlan. 
Typical of the others are the figures for Harlan County. In 1880, 
according to the federal census, the county had only ‘farmers’ 
diggings” at which the total wages paid for the year amounted to 
$45. In 1890, 785 tons of coal were produced for the local mar- 
ket. In 1910, the first out-spurs of the railroad reached Harlan 
County and 1,440 tons were shipped out. By 1918, when the tracks 
had been extended throughout the eastern half of the county, 3,201,- 
733 tons were mined. The number of employees increased from 
169 in 1911 to 4,123 in 1918. 

Behind these figures lies a story of industrial transformation 
almost unbelievable. For few of the men and women and children 
who lived in the recesses of the eastern hills had progressed far in 
habits of thought or life since their ancestors followed the Wilder- 
ness Trail into Kentucky, a century and a half ago. Hemmed 
in by the mountains, theirs was more than the isolation of the country- 
bred; it was the isolation of the pioneer of colonial days, pro- 
longed and intensified by being handed down from generation to 
generation. It was a primitive society of self-sufficing households, 
upon which twentieth century industrialism descended, over-night, 
with the coming of the railroads. 

What has been the result to these people whom many of us 
learned to know and love as we followed with them “The Trail of 
the Lonesome Pine’”’ or talked with ‘The Little Shepherd of King- 
dom Come”? Will the development of Kentucky’s mineral resources 
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mean the wholesome development of her human resources as well? 
What is happening to the children? 

If Kentucky wishes her mountains to produce citizens of the 
commonwealth, as well as laborers in the coal mines, she must 
give thought to these questions, for there is now grave danger, in 
certain sections of the state, that all sense of human values may be 
swept aside by the down-rush of coal to the freight cars. 


SCOPE OF STUDY 


This report is an attempt to show what is happening to the 
children in a region typical of the entire eastern coal field. Harlan 
County was chosen for the study because it illustrated the two most 
imvortant types of coal mining operation in every stage of develop- 
ment. At the far northern end of the county, the greatest cor- 
poration in the world was creating a city over night—blasting its 
streets into the side of the mountain, moving a river from side to 
side of the valley, erecting a metropolitan hotel, where stood a log 
cabin barely two years ago, bending every resource of large capital 
and the trained intelligence which money can buy, to the making 
of a modern town. So far as the workmen were concerned, Lynch 
did not differ greatly from other industrial communities of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Two transportation trains a week 
brought in the men from the four quarters of the globe, Mexicans, 
Poles, Hungarians and Russians, some Italians, many negroes, 
and a few native born Americans of mountain stock. 

In this respect Lynch differed widely from Benham, its neigh- 
bor, down the Fork, where the International Harvester Company 
has for eight years, through its subsidiary, the Wisconsin Steel 
Company, employed largely native-born labor, white and negro. 
Benham represents a corporation town which is completed—not 
in the sense that it will do no more growing, but in the sense that 
its public utilities are provided for, its schools are established and 
its health policies are not only determined, but are in actual opera- 
tion. Child welfare in the northern end of Harlan County, then, 
is a question of corporation policy: in the making at Lynch; well- 
established at Benham. 

In the central and southern part of the county, however, the 
small independent companies still dominated the field. Although 
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loosely united for business purposes as members of the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association, there was no evidence of any 
effort on their part to work out a uniform or a co-operative policy 
along the lines of social welfare, or indeed, any general recognition 
of the existence of a situation which warranted such a course. The 
miners were almost exclusively native-born whites from the mountains 
of Kentucky, Tennessee and West Virginia, with a few negroes here 
and there. The child welfare problem of the small mining camps of 





HARLAN County Boys. 


Harlan County is the old problem of the Kentucky mountaineer. 
complicated by such difficulties as always accompany any new 
industrial development at a distance from an established town. 
Standards of living in the group from which the great majority of 
these miners come are not high enough to have taught them what 
their rights are, and both workmen and managers must realize the 
importance of those rights of which the children are in many cases 
being deprived, before they can be expected to take much interest 
in securing them. Here the state has a definite responsibility which 
so far it has largely failed to assume. 
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In May, 1919, according to the Harlan County Coal Opera- 
tors’ Association, there were 33 mining operations in Harlan County. 
Five of these were new operations. Of the remaining 28, sixteen 
chosen at random from representative sections of the county were 
visited by the agents of the National Child Labor Committee, seven 
of whom spent from two to three weeks in the field studying child 
welfare conditions with particular attention to health, education, 
child labor, recreation, dependency and delinquency. A special 
investigation of food budgets was made in three camps. The 
findings are based upon interviews with miners and their families, 
mine superintendents, physicians, nurses, storekeepers and other 
company employees; teachers, health officers, county judges, and 
other public officials; and upon personal inspection of houses, 
school buildings, mines, places of amusement and stores, supple- 
mented by consultation of official records and other literature and 
by much correspondence with persons familiar with the situation. 

The time spent in the field was too short to permit the gathering 
of conclusive data. We have endeavored however, to present a 
truthful picture of conditions as we found them and to point out 
the need for more extensive research in certain special fields. Some 
conditions were so bad that no research was necessary to establish 
the need for action. He who ran might read. It is true that 
conditions change rapidly in communities of this sort and certain 
details found true today may not be true tomorrow, but the broad 
general outlines of the picture remain accurate for they follow a 
pattern which can be traced not only during the period of develop- 
ment, but in the present state of many older mining towns of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia and Tennessee. 

The manuscript has been submitted in advance of publication 
to the following persons who have permitted us to profit by their 
expert criticism: Miss Katherine Pettitt and Mrs. Ethel DeLong 
Zande, of the Pine Mountain Settlement School, Dr. Arthur T. 
McCormick, of the Kentucky State Board of Health, Mrs. John C. 
Campbell, of the Russell Sage Foundation, Mr. M. R. Campbell, 
of the United States Geological Survey, Mr. Van A. Bittner, stat- 
istician of the United Mine Workers of America, Mr. Arthur H. 
Young, manager of the Industrial Relations Department of the 
International Harvester Company, Mr. C. L. Close, manager of 
the Bureau of Safety, Sanitation and Welfare of the United States 
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Steel Corporation, Miss Florence Nesbitt, Institute Instructor, 
American Red Cross and Professor H. S. Sherman, professor of 
dietetics, of Columbia University. To them and to the many 
others who have given generously of their time and interest, we 
extend our sincere appreciation. 

Acknowledgment should also be made of our indebtedness for 
many of the facts used in the section on The Old Harlan County 
to two volumes by Miss Mary Verhoeff of Louisville, ‘“The Ken- 
tucky Mountains,” and ‘Kentucky River Navigation,’’ which form 
a part of her series on The Economic Development of a Coal Field. 

The field work was done by the following agents of the National 
Child Labor Committee: Mrs. L. B. Bush, Child Labor; Charles 
E. Gibbons, Agriculture; Raymond G. Fuller, Recreation; Dr. 
H. H. Mitchell, Health; W. H. Swift, Laws and Administration; 
Mabel Brown Ellis, Juvenile Courts. The section on Food Budgets 
is the work of Mrs. Helen McKee Brenton, formerly executive 
secretary of the Chicago Day Nursery Association. 


HARLAN COUNTY—TOPOGRAPHY AND RESOURCES 


Harlan County is located in the extreme southeastern corner of 
Kentucky on the Virginia border. It is about 40 miles long and 
20 miles wide and has an area of 478 square miles. From south- 
west to northeast through the entire length of the county and 
quite cutting off the western third from the rest, runs the unbroken 
and almost impassable ridge of Pine Mountain. The Cumberland 
Mountains form the eastern and southern boundary of the county 
and between them and Pine Mountain rise wave after wave of hills 
with broken and irregular crests which lift themselves in places to 
an elevation of 3,500 feet above sea level. The Big Black and 
Little Black Mountains cut through diagonally, numbering among 
their peaks the highest. point in the state of Kentucky. 

The drainage of the eastern end of the county is entirely into 
the Cumberland River either through Poor Fork, Clover Fork and 
Martins Fork which unite at Harlan to form the Cumberland 
River, or through the smaller tributaries of the Cumberland, of 
which Wallins, Puckett, Yellow and Clear creeks are the principal 
ones below the forks. One branch of the Kentucky River rises 
in the grounds of the Pine Mountain Settlement School at the 
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OXEN AND SLED READY FOR HEAvy HAULING OVER MountTAIN Roaps. 


junction of Greasy Creek with Isaacs Run and drainage of the 
western section of the county is through the Kentucky. The main 
streams have developed some bottom lands, but the smaller tribu- 
taries generally flow in narrow valleys with steeply sloping sides, 
often known as the “‘cliff and gorge’’ type. 

The climate is mild, the mean annual temperature being 56 
degrees. The thermometer rarely falls below zero and never 
remains below for 24 hours except at long intervals. The summers 
are warm with short periods of intense heat. Open air work is 
possible the year round. 

The average annual precipitation in the Cumberland basin is 
from 50 to 60 inches; something more than half of this rain falls 
between April and September. Since the storage capacity in the 
region is slight and there are no glacial lakes to act as reservoirs, 
the water runs off quickly and the supply is irregular and uncertain. 
During the summer the rainfall is not sufficient to offset the loss 
by evaporation. During the winter, on the other hand, springs are 
abundant, the dry stream beds are often filled with rushing torrents 
and roads are impassable. 

The first definite study of the soil and mineral deposits of Har- 
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lan County was made during the first geological survey of the State 
of Kentucky which was begun in 1854 under the direction of Dr. 
David Dale Owen. Joseph Leslie who surveyed the eastern coal 
field of which Harlan County is a part, reported that the soil, al- 
though not equal to the blue grass, was “fair and susceptible of 
successful cultivation” and estimated that there was enough of the 
richer soil to “supply the demands which would follow the develop- 
ment of the mines.” 

There were then throughout the county, great bodies of virgin 
timber; chestnut, oak, poplar, yellow and white pine, red cedar, 
cherry and black walnut. 

Large quantities of coal were found which tested high and it 
was Dr. Owen’s prediction that when the coal fields of the state were 
properly developed, they would surpass in value the mines of Great 
Britain to which, he said, “Great Britain owes more than to any 
other cause her present greatness.”’ 





Bap ROADS ARE AN OBSTACLE TO ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 
An example from Eastern Kentucky. 
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Some iron ore was found accompanying the coal, but this has 
proved to be of small commercial value. All succeeding surveys, 
however, have confirmed and strengthened the early findings as to 
the quality and quantity of the coal and later surveys have delimited 
certain well-defined fields within the Appalachian field. Harlan 
and Bell Counties in Kentucky, and Claiborne and Campbell 
counties in Tennessee form what is now known as the Cumberland 
Gap Coal Field which extends in a general northeast—southwest 
direction between Pine Mountain and the Cumberlands, from the 
Fork Mountains on the southwest to the heads of Poor and Clover 
Fork on the north. The coals of this field belong to the Pottsville 
group of the Alleghany formation. They are mostly high grade gas 
or coking coals with some cannel. In Harlan County the formation 
is “about 5,000 feet thick and carries nearly 50 coal beds of which 
a dozen or more are locally of workable thickness and quality.” 
In 1877, the state surveyors reported that the coal measures in the 
region between Pine Mountain and the Cumberlands “were over 
twice as great a thickness as those known anywhere else in the 
state.” In 1906, tests made by the United States Geological Survey 
established the fact that “in percentage of moisture, ash and sulphur 
the coals of the Cumberland Gap field showed a purity equal to 
probably the best of the Appalachian coals.’’ All reports emphasize 
the quality and thickness of that bed known as the “Harlan Coal” 
which averages a thickness of 4 feet over an area of 100 square 
miles. Directly about Harlan Town twelve or more beds of work- 
able thickness are known to exist. The beds lie flat in the middle of 
the synclinal trough east of Pine Mountains and are easily entered 
by drift mining. 

Yet from 1854 to 1910, these valuable deposits lay practically 
untouched, although they showed, black and shining, in every 
mountain stream bed and outcropped on nearly every farm. 

To understand why development was so long delayed, and rightly 
to evaluate the magnitude of the transformation which came to 
child life in Harlan County along with the opening of the mines, 
it is necessary to look for a moment at the Old Harlan County. 


THE OLD HARLAN COUNTY 


Harlan County was created by Act of the Kentucky Legislature 
in 1819, from the tract of land known as Lincoln County. Origin- 
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ally it was much larger than at present, including all of what is now 
Bell County and part of Leslie. It was named in honor of Major 
Silas Harlan, a gallant young Virginian who commanded a com- 
pany of scouts in the Indian campaigns of 1779 under George 
Rogers Clark, and was killed in the battle of The Blue Licks. The 
first settlement was made by Samuel Howard, a soldier of the Revo- 
lutionary War, on the spot where Harlan Town now stands. The 
early settlers came largely from Virginia, and were of Scotch-Irish 
and English descent; among them were the Smiths, the Howards, 








AN ANCIENT CABIN. 


Until the present generation a large percentage of the poorer people of the 
Kentucky Mountains lived in log houses of this kind, or worse. 


the Creeches, the Lewises and the Skidmores, whose descendants 
are still prominent in Harlan County affairs. 

Although just north of the Wilderness Road along which the 
great migration to Kentucky took place during the decade from 
1790 to 1800, Harlan County was difficult of access and offered few 
advantages to the farmer in comparison with the fertile fields of 
the Blue Grass. Hence it grew slowly. The census of 1820 listed 
1,961 inhabitants and in the next 50 years the population had 
little more than doubled, being 4,415 in 1870. The figures for 
the next two census years show gains of less than 1,000 during 
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each decade, but between 1890 and 1900 there came an increase of 
58.8 per cent due to the development of the lumbering interests 
and to the approach of the railroad. The period 1900 to 1910, 
however, saw a gain of only 7.4 per cent and left Harlan County at 
the time of the last federal census with fewer inhabitants to the 
square mile than any other county in Kentucky. Its density of 
population was 22.1, while the average for the state was 57 and for 
the United States as a whole, 30.9. The number of houses and 
the number of families were almost identical. 

Nowhere in the county was there a town of any size. Writing 
in 1882 of the county seat, under its old name, Mt. Pleasant, Lewis 
Collins, the Kentucky historian, says quaintly: ‘Mt. Pleasant is 
the county seat and only town. It contains a court house and four 
lawyers, five stores, a grist and saw mill and four mechanic shops. 
The population is about 50. Elsewhere in the county,” he adds, 
“are one lawyer, one doctor, three stores, two saw mills and seven 
grist mills.” By 1910, as Harlan Town, Mt. Pleasant numbered 
657 souls. 

Like most of eastern Kentucky, backward in industrial develop- 
ment and without facilities for transportation, the Old Harlan 
County was practically untouched by immigration. The census 
of 1910 found only 10 foreign-born males of voting age in the entire 
county and the foreign-born group formed less than one-tenth 
of one percent of the population. The native white of native par- 
ents made up 94.4 per cent and the negroes 5.3 per cent. 

Slaves were held in Harlan County prior to the Civil War, 
but never in large numbers, since the topography of the county 
made large scale agriculture impossible, and few mountain farmers 
had capital enough to purchase negro labor. Since the war, the 
“rigorous conditions of life and lack of opportunity for employ- 
ment at domestic service” have, according to Miss Verhoeff, “made 
the region unattractive to colored people.” 

The result has been one of the most homogeneous populations 
to be found in the United States. Their racial and geographical 
isolation have aided in the preservation of the customs and traditions 
of that seventeenth century England from which their ancestors 
came to the new world. In the Old Harlan County the rule of the 
road was “Turn to the left,” as it still is in England; the old English 
method of measuring timber was followed; many words of Shakes- 
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pearean flavor were in common use; in 1878, Shaler of the 
Geological Survey, reports that he saw men using the cross-bow in 
the chase. The old English ballads are still the delightful heritage 
of little children who sit, entranced, to hear them sung before the 
blazing backlogs on the mountain hearths; and the Pine Moun- 
tain Settlement School reports that the Running Set, one of the 
gayest and liveliest dances of the young people, has just been 
pronounced by no less an authority than Mr. Cecil Sharp, head 
of the English Folk Dance Society, “‘a most interesting form of the 








MounTAIN CABIN WITH Its “PERPENDICULAR CORN-FIELD” 


English country dance . . . not hitherto recorded . . . and of great 
aesthetic value.” Most beautiful of all survivals, the tradition of 
“Old Christmas” was still cherished—‘“Old Christmas,”’ January 6th, 
when at midnight the elder blossoms and the oxen kneel in their 
stalls to commemorate Christ’s birth. 

But the same mountains which guarded much that was beau- 
tiful shut in also much that was not good. Transportation and 
means of communication were poor. In 1906, the state surveyor 
found bridges almost entirely lacking and roads so poorly adapted 
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THe Post RIDER WITH His Sacks oF Mai BROUGHT ON HORSEBACK FROM 
Yon SIDE PinE Mowunrain. 


for hauling produce or merchandise that almost everything was 
carried in bags slung across the backs of horses and mules. There 
were no telephones and no telegraph wires. The mail carrier rode 
his route and when the creeks were high, he might be unable to make 
his rounds for weeks at a time. Thanks to Kentucky’s method, or 
lack of method, of conducting land surveys when the state was opened 
for settlement, there were many overlapping boundaries, and quar- 
rels arising over land, helped along by a liberal indulgence in moon- 
shine whiskey, led to the bloody feuds which culminated in the 
Turner-Howard ‘‘war.” 

But more serious far than the feuds in their effects upon the 
children were the bad health conditions and the poor schools which 
characterized not Harlan County alone, but the entire mountain 
region. - 

In 1913, the Rockefeller Sanitary Commission carried on a 
hookworm campaign in Harlan County. Out of a population of 
10,566, 4,957 persons were examined and 2,096 or 42.3 per cent 
were found infected. Of 278 homes inspected, 261 had no privies 
of any sort; 16 had the open back privy and one had a pit privy. 
This inspection did not include Harlan Town. 

The United States Public Health Service in 1915 examined 816 
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school children in 13 schools in Harlan County and found 19, or 
2.3 per cent, suffering from trachoma. ‘Many children,” said 
the surveyor, “are kept from school on account of the disease.” 

In 1910, thirty-four feeble-minded persons in the county were 
drawing allowances from the state, under the provisions of the Pauper 
Idiot Act. Mountain folk have a horror of institutions and rarely is 
a feeble-minded child sent away from home for care, although it may 
be impossible for his family to give him proper protection. Failure 
to segregate feeble-minded girls almost inevitably means the birth 
of more defective children. 











READY FOR THE HookworM CLINIC AT A MounrtvaAIN ScHOOL HOUwSE. 


Even families in which no definite defect or infection existed 
lived most of the time under conditions which tended to impair their 
vitality. “Endurance and muscular strength are common,’’ says 
Miss Verhoeff, “but a strong constitution is exceptional. Bad 
housing and sanitation, ill-cooked and insufficient food, exposure 
to weather and other evils incident to poverty, have had their 
detrimental effects, which have been augmented by a close inter- 
marriage of families and by an inordinate use of liquor.’”? Kephart* 
mentions the constant exposure which produced rheumatism and 


* Our Southern Highlanders, by Horace Kephart. 
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the bad food which produced indigestion, but says that the moun- 
taineer is saved by his love of pure water and fresh air. The 
Children’s Bureau study of a mountain county in North Carolina, 
similar in many ways to Harlan County, noted the overcrowding 
and poor light and heat in most mountain homes; the lack of sani- 
tary toilet arrangements; the early marriages, with high infant and 
maternal mortality; the lack of pre-natal care and of adequate 
care during confinement; and the great need for medical inspection 
of school children. 

The Old Harlan County had few physicians and no trained 
nurses. Physicians in the county were then members of the Ken- 
tucky State Medical Association. There was no hospital within 50 
miles. 

Schools were few and poorly taught and were in session rarely 
more than four months a year. In 1910, according to the federal 
census, only 68.2 per cent of the children between 6 and 14 were in 
school and of the children 15 to 20 years of age, only 38 per cent. 
Illiteracy was high. Over one-fourth of the white voters and nearly 
two-thirds of the negroes could neither read nor write, and among 
the total population over 10 years of age 31.3 per cent were classed 
as illiterate. 

Yet the Pine Mountain Settlement School, Berea College, and 
all the institutions of higher learning set down among the hills have 
stories by the hundred descriptive of the longing for “book larning”’ 
which brings the mountain boys and girls many miles on foot to 
earn their way through school. A mountain mother, asked if she 
made her children go to school, replied, ‘Lord, they hain’t to make! 
They cry to go!” 

Youth itself had views upon education. A delightful story is 
told of one little boy 7 years old, who was encountered by the side 
of a mountain spring. He had a fine head, splendid eyes and a 
great deal of intelligence in his face, but he said that he was a bad 
little boy and “cussed like hell.”” While his auditors were trying 
to recover from their surprise at the exhibition of his ability, which 
he promptly vouchsafed them, he said, ‘‘But I wouldn’t cuss like 
that if I had a school to go to; thar hain’t one nearer than four 
miles, and I don’t git to go to hit.” 

It might be claimed with some justice that what the children 
missed in academic instruction they gained by actual contact with 
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industry in the handicraft stage. In the mountain home the father 
was blacksmith, cobbler and frequently miller; the mother busied 
herself at loom and wheel. The household was practically self- 
sufficing. 

In Dr. Daniel Drake’s reminiscences, he paints a vivid picture 
of the activities of a small boy in pioneer days, which might be 
accepted almost without modification as true of the small boy in Old 
Harlan. ‘I was provided with a small ax,” he says, ‘‘to hack down 
saplings and cut off the limbs of trees and pile them into brush- 
heaps. ... Before I was 12, I could do nothing about fencing 
but haul the rails—placing the log-chain round the ends of six or 
eight and driving the horse to 
the place where they were 
wanted. Too small to lay them 
up, I undertook to lay the 
“worm,” that is, the ground 
rail. When I was 14, I could 
cut and split 75 rails a day. 
To prepare the raw field for 
cultivation required only the 
ax and mattock; but the 
cultivation itself called for the 
plow and hoe. In rooty soils 
it was often difficult to hold 
the plow and guide the horse; FoLk DANCING AT THE PINE MOUN- 
. TAIN SETTLEMENT SCHOOL. 
it was the employment of small 
boys therefore, to ride and 
guide the animal. To sit bareback on a lean and lazy 
horse, under a broiling sun and every now and then to have the 
plow suddenly brought to a halt by running under a root and the 
top of the long hames to give you a hard punch in the pit of the 
stomach, is no laughing matter.’”’ So he followed the year around, 
dropping the seed; sling shot in hand, guarding the young ears 
from crows and squirrels; garnering and husking the corn; shelling 
it, “the work of nights, or rainy days,’’ when ‘“‘a sheet was laid on 
the floor and all the children old enough to hold an ear were set to 
work;” pounding it into meal in the hominy block or grinding it in 
the hand-mill; baking the Johnny cake on a clean ash board set 
on the hearth before a buckeye backlog and a hickory forestick. 
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“Killing time” in December was followed by the labors of trying 
out the fat, chopping the sausage meat, stripping and twisting it 
into links, and hanging it on poles in the smoke house. 

Clothing manufacture meant shearing the sheep, weighing the 
wool, picking, carding, double twisting it, reeling it into skeins and 
finally winding it into balls. Small boys did not often help with 
the spinning as their sisters 
did, but they were sent to the 
woods in search of the black 
walnuts and oak bark with 
which their mothers dyed the 
wool. 

Odd moments were filled 
by broom-making from hickory 
saplings, in which “when I was 
12 years old, I was decidedly 
dexterous,”’ by the manufacture 
of cheese and charcoal, and by 
such familiar domestic occupa- 
tions as splitting wood and 
A HouseEwWIFE OF OLD HaRLAN County. _ bringing water from the spring. 

Note the handwoven baskets on the Logs for the cabin wall were 
porch. hewn by hand and put in place 

by a community log raising. 

The furniture was largely of home manufacture, split bottom 
chairs of hickory, cherry wood bedsteads with corn husk mat- 
tresses or feather beds. The big kettle for soap-making stood 
in every dooryard. Often pine knots or hogs’ grease in a 
saucer with a rag for a wick were used for lights. Kitchen 
utensils were frequently limited to a frying pan, an iron pot, a 
bucket, a coffee pot and gourds of various sizes and shapes. 
Picturesque in the extreme they were, these one-room mountain 
homes, with their big stone chimney at one end, a turkey wing to 
sweep the hearth stone clean and a blazing fire of logs upon which 
all the cooking was done; beds gay with homespun coverlets and 
fresh with hand woven linen; walls hung with strings of dried apples 
and pumpkins, bunches of fragrant brown-grey herbs, bright red 
peppers, twists of tawny tobacco, yellow gourds full of seeds. More 
pretentious homes would have a lean-to in the rear where the cook- 
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ing was done and a loft above or extra bed rooms, but there were 
of course, no modern conveniences in the way of light or heat or 
sanitary plumbing in any home. The result was hard work for 
everyone, particularly for the women and children. 

Nor were the labors in the field less arduous than those in the 
house. The tracts of rich bottom lands along the borders of the 
mountain streams were comparatively small in area. They were 
supplemented by little clearings in the hill-sides where the slope 
was often so steep as to justify the phrase “perpendicular corn 
fields.” Few farmers used horses or mules for farm work, believing 
oxen better adapted for the heavy hauling over poor roads and 
finding sleds better than wagons for the same reason. Modern farm 
machinery could not have been handled to advantage under such 
conditions even had there been a railroad to bring it in or money 
to pay for it. Scythes, cradles, flails, wooden harrows with locust- 
wood teeth, were in common use. Sometimes the bull-tongue 
plow was used and sometimes the ground was simply “drug” with 
a big green bough. _ All culti- 
vating was done with a hoe, 
women and children working 
in the fields with the men. 
Since the soil was tilled with- 
out the rotation of crops or use 
of fertilizers, it was usually 
necessary to let land lie fallow 
every third year. 

All the crops found in 
Kentucky were produced on 
the mountain farms, but ac- 
cording to Miss Verhoeff, “the 
average return per acre is Aunt LEAH WHO PLAys THE DULCI- 
about half that of the state as- MER AND SINGS OLD ENGLISH BALLADS. 
a whole.” Corn was every- 
where throughout the mountains, as it is still, the most im- 
portant crop, depended upon to furnish food for man and beast 
in the form of corn-meal and fodder. Oats, rye, a little wheat and 
buckwheat were also grown. Every cabin had its tiny patch of 
tobacco for home consumption only and its vegetable garden in 
which beans, potatoes and cabbage were the staple crops. Orchards 
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A ONE-ROOM MounTAIN Home. NOTE THE BEE-GuMS BEYOND THE FENCE. 


were not frequently found, although apples, pears and peaches 
thrive in Harlan County and apples wherever grown, were popular 
articles of diet, sun-dried or made into cider and vinegar. Huckle- 
berries, blackberries and other small fruits grew wild. Sorghum 
was raised for the molasses or “long sweetening;’’ flax and hemp 
were generally grown. 

Stock was turned loose to roam at large over the hills to the 
great detriment of the young forest growth and to the gradual 
deterioration of the breed. Little attention was paid cattle except 
for an occasional salting down or a round-up of calves. ‘The 
backwoodsman,” says Kephart, ‘‘does not want ‘critters that hafter 
be gentled and hand-fed.’’”’ A few sheep were raised for their wool, 
but the main dependence of the mountain farmer were his razor- 
back hogs. Chickens were kept for home consumption, but tur- 
keys were raised for the eastern markets and driven over the moun- 
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tains in great flocks to the railroad, while goose feathers have been 
shipped away from early times. 

Some Harlan County products are vanishing as the forest is 
cut away; such are wild honey and beeswax, furs and skins, roots 
and herbs. ‘Traffic in ginseng was once so well established that the 
root served as a medium of exchange. A skilled ‘‘sang-digger’’ 
could make $2 a day. Michaud, a French traveler, who visited 
Kentucky in 1802 says that ginseng was then worth 10 cents a pound 
dried; after preparation, it brought $6 to $7 a pound from Philadel- 
phia merchants; and they resold it to Canton, China, at prices 
ranging from $50 to $100 a pound according to quality. One of 
Harlan’s early representatives in the state legislature was always 
known as the ‘‘Harlan County Sanger.” 

Such avocations as “sanging” or gathering medicinal roots 
were frequently resorted to as one means of supplementing the 
family income. As civilization came nearer to Harlan County, it 
became not uncommon for men to cross the mountain and go to 
“public works”? during the winter months when they were not busy 
on the farm, thus earning a few dollars in cash by working on the 
railroad or at some lumbering camp. Many spent the winter 
getting out logs from their own timber lands. 

The growth of lumbering in Harlan County forms the second 
chapter in its industrial development. The county is located in 
the Appalachian hardwood region and in 1910, according to a 
special report on forest conditions in Kentucky, made by the United 
States Forestry Service in co-operation with the Kentucky State 
Board of Agriculture, Forestry and Immigration, it was the best 
timbered county in the state. Eighty-five per cent of its area was 
then covered by forest with an average stand of 6,000 feet per acre. 
There was still good poplar at the head of the smaller streams; 
the white oak was practically untouched; chestnut oak, black oak, 
beech, sugar maple and cucumber trees formed the chief part of 
the remaining stand, but the magnificent black walnut trees which 
the Geological Survey reported in 1877 to be the “finest growth of 
old forest timber’ the surveyor had ever seen, were gone and even 
their stumps had been dug up and floated down the Cumberland 
to the saw mills. 

There were in 1910 few saw mills in Harlan County and no 
stave, bark or railroad-tie operations, except on a small area near 
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the Virginia line, from which the more valuable products were hauled 
across the Cumberland Mountains to the railroad. The tributaries of 
the Cumberland and Kentucky Rivers were too rough and the falls 
too rapid for rafting and stave timber was little cut because of the 
risk of loss in floating it down, but many thousands of rough logs, 
20,965,000 feet of them in 1909, were carried out by the stream. 

The boys of Harlan County grew up with an instinctive knowl- 
edge of woodcraft. From childhood they went with their fathers 
to the woods and early learned to pick out at a glance ‘‘trees with a 
diameter limit below the standard, tell to the fraction of an inch 
the size a tie should be hewn and select an oak tree that will rive 
straight and true into stave billets.” 

Harlan County timber and coal land 20 to 50 miles from a rail- 
road was in 1910 assessed at $5 to $10 an acre. Nearly two-thirds 
of the total area of the county was then owned or controlled by 
large corporations most of whom were primarily interested in the 
development of the coal mines and were holding the timber for use 
in the mines. Having bought the land at a low price from the 
original owners, it was customary to let them occupy their former 
freeholds on lease, but to condition these leases upon an agreement 
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Children of the Kentucky Coal Fields 





Union CuiirF, LYNCH. 


Two FAMILIES WERE FounpD LIVING IN THE CAVE UNDER THIS CLIFF IN 
SEPTEMBER, 1917. 


to cut no more trees except on order from the company. This 
meant that no more land could be cleared for agriculture, and as the 
farmers of Old Harlan County knew nothing of commercial fertiliza- 
tion, the soil of the tenant farms has grown steadily more impover- 
ished and the renters have been more and more forced to supplement 
their income by day-labor for the mines which have dispossessed them. 

While the development of the coal mines in Harlan County 
belongs properly to the story of the New Harlan, a certain amount 
of rather primitive mining had been carried on from early days. 
A “farmer’s-digging” or a ‘‘wagon-mine’”’ was exactly what its name 
indicates,—an outcropping of coal on a farm whose owner from 
time to time dug out what he needed for his own use and perhaps 
a little for the neighbors. Such a mine might produce all the way 
from 5 to 75 tons a year. The coal in this region is soft and can 
readily be removed with a pick; most of it is near the surface, above 
drainage and easily reached. Excavation was rarely carried more 
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than 40 or 50 feet beyond the outcrop; the mine would be worked 
‘until a fall of the roof was imminent; then would be abandoned. 

Such were the industries and such the life in Harlan County 
prior to 1910. Even today in remote coves on the western side 
of Pine Mountain, conditions similar to those we have tried to pic- 
ture still exist, but with the completion of the road from Harlan 
to the Settlement, they are doomed to pass away. It was no easy 
life for children. There was no doctor to help them into the world; 
no nurse to guard their infancy; little protection from disease; 
much hard work, little play, and little chance for an education. 
Yet it was a life full of constructive activity, stimulating invention 
and developing resourcefulness and those who survived its rigors 
have often demonstrated keen intellectual ability. 

The transition from a mountain farm to a mining camp has 
taken away, at one stroke, from women and children, all the 
familiar activities of field and forest, and has greatly reduced the 
labors of the household. It has left them, bewildered, idle, up- 
rooted from the past and unable to take root in the present, face 
to face with an industrial transformation which looms large, even 


in these days of munition towns and shipyard cities. 


THE NEW HARLAN COUNTY 


The story of that transformation is clearly written in the figures 
which give the increase from year to year, in the number of tons of 
coal taken from Harlan County mines. 


TABLE No. 1 
TONS OF CoAL MINED IN HARLAN County, KENTUucky, 1910 To 1918. 
Figures from United States Geological Survey. 


Tons of Coal Increase or 
Mined Decrease 


750,267 417,875 
1,264,066 513,799 
1,726,798 462,732 
2,214,228 487,430 
2,167,741 — 36,487 
3,201,733 1,033,992 
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The production of coal does not increase from 1,000 to 3,000,000 
tons without a corresponding increase in the number of men em- 
ployed at the mines. In 1918 there were almost half as many 
men working in the mines of Harlan County as there had been 
men, women and children in the entire county in 1910. 


TABLE No. 2 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 
IN CoAL MINES OF HARLAN County, Kentucky, 1910 To 1918 


Figures from United States Geological Survey. 


No. of Employees 
Not available 


Many of these miners were young unmarried men but many 
others brought their families with them. The school census 
shows what an influx of children resulted. 


TABLE No. 3 


ScHOOL CENSUS RETURNS, HARLAN County, KENTUCKY, 
SELECTED YEARS, 1910 To 1919 


Figures from County Superintendent of Schools. 


Ages Period 
Included Children Increase Covered 


508 1 year 
2,239 7 years 
1,633 1 year 


All this new population had to be fed and housed and clothed 
and the children had to be schooled. This meant that still other 
workmen had to be imported to satisfy the demands created by the 
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first arrivals. Mining villages sprang up on every creek. The 
fertile bottom lands where the best farms had been were often the 
only level land suitable for the erection of mine offices and houses. 
The former independent landowners either sold at a profit and 
retired or parted with their land for a song and became day laborers. 
With the passing of the farms came the importation of food and the 
substitution of store products for the household manufactures of the 
past. The wage system replaced barter and exchange. 











Hovusinc IN LyncH, DECEMBER, 1917. 


The extension of telephone and telegraph service was an imme- 
diate necessity by which the county profited. Electric power was 
needed for the mines; its introduction brought electric lights into 
the houses. Large projects for road-building were contemplated. 
The purely rural, slow-moving life of the past was replaced by a 
rapid development of communities which were urban in spirit, 
if not in conveniences, and which were strictly industrial in type. 

The static, homogeneous population of the Old Harlan County 
was replaced by a quickly shifting mass of men from every corner 
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of the earth, and of every degree of education and experience. 
Along with the unskilled laborers of the construction gangs and the 
mines came a group of highly trained men, young engineers, chem- 
ists, physicians, business men of ability, who brought new standards 
of living with them. Harlan Town soon had a commercial club, 
a coal operators’ association, a hospital, a good high school. 

In 1919, the county was in the first stages of a transformation 
which has already taken place, according to the Federal Commis- 
sion on Immigration, in the older coal-mining states of the south. 
Alabama, West Virginia and Virginia have, in turn, seen the native 
white and negro labor in their mines largely, and in some cases 
wholly displaced by foreign-born labor because, in the first place, 
the industry has expanded beyond the point where the native- 
born supply is large enough to fill the demand for workmen and, 
second, because both the negroes and the mountain born white men 
are universally considered by mine operators more inefficient and 
irregular employees than the foreign-born, and are replaced by 
them whenever possible. Harlan County began to produce coal 
on a commercial basis only four years before the world war cut off 
immigration from Europe and the small independent mines were 
in 1919 still largely manned by native-born miners. But the two 
great corporations had already many employees of foreign birth 
and they were beginning to arrive, usually in little groups of the same 
nationalities, at the smaller mines. Lynch brought in two train- 
loads of men a week, the majority of them other than American 
born, and at Benham, which started operations eight years ago witha 
purely American group and which does not use the ‘transportation 
trains” for procuring its workmen, there were, in 1918, nearly thirty 
times more men of foreign birth than there were in the whole county 
in 1910; among them, 35 Mexicans, 28 Italians, 29 Poles, 35 Rus- 
sians, 63 Hungarians, 45 Austrians and men born in Croatia, 
Roumania, Serbia, Lithuania, Greece, Porto Rico, Cuba, Spain, 
Sweden, Belgium, Canada, England, Ireland and Scotland. Al- 
though the cessation of immigration from Europe may delay the 
process somewhat for Harlan County, it seems inevitable that this 
last stronghold of unmixed American stock will shortly house as 
cosmopolitan a group of citizens as may be found in any other 
industrial center of the country. 

There also entered Harlan County during these years of trans- 
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formation, an influence of quite another sort which, though its 
efforts have been thus far confined more particularly to the western 
side of Pine Mountain, is destined, with the completion of the road 
to Harlan Town, to play a larger and larger part in the future of 
the county’s children. The Pine Mountain Settlement School 
was. founded in 1913 by Miss Katherine Pettitt and Miss Ethel 
DeLong for the purpose of giving industrial, moral and intellectual 
education, Christian but non-sectarian; to serve as a social center 
in an isolated, intensely rural neighborhood; to further by teaching 
and by the wise use of its own 365 acres of land, the agricultural 
and economic development of the county. Most beautifully does 
its founding link the best of the Old Harlan County with the 
New Harlan, for its buildings 
stand upon land given by 
William Creech, pioneer settler 
and farmer of ‘“‘yon side Pine 
Mountain,” who deeded his 
entire worldly wealth to the 
Settlement “to be used for 
school purposes as long as 
the Constitution of the United 
States stands. Hopin’ it may 
make a bright and intelligent 
people after I am dead and 
gone.” 

Today the plant consists of 
15 buildings, waterworks, coal 
bank, sawmill, chicken, dairy and forestry department and about 60 
acres of land are under cultivation. Some 100 children live at the 
school. The course of study carries them through the 8th grade and a 
normal course is offered those who wish to teach. All the children 
earn a part of their expenses by helping with the work, gardening, 
carpentery, cooking, laundry, care of poultry and stock. A trained 
nurse supervises their health and gives simple lessons in personal 
hygiene. A medical settlement has just been established at the 
mouth of the Big Laurel, four miles from the school, the residents 
being a graduate of the Woman’s Medical College of Philadelphia, 
a trained nurse and an extension worker who also assists the dis- 
trict school teacher in playground work. Both doctor and nurse 
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Twenty-five children live here. 
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are to make physical examinations of school children and to hold 
infant welfare and other clinics. The nurse will teach classes in 
hygiene and home nursing in the schools and in the homes. It is the 
hope of the Settlement that soon there may be ten such centers in 
isolated districts, sustained and inspired by the school. 

In these and in many other ways, the desires of Uncle William, 
the founder, are being carried out. One of the Pine Mountain 
residents acts as supervisor of rural schools, helping the teachers with 
equipment and programs, organizing box-suppers to raise money 
for a library fund, seeing to the building of toilets and coal-bins, as 
well as giving demonstration lessons for the teachers. Christmas 
and Fourth of July celebrations, the community fair, an Old English 
May Day and the weekly parties for the young people of the neigh- 
borhood provide wholesome recreation in which everyone joins. The 
Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops supplement and strengthen the 
ideals of the school in the children’s development. 

An important civic undertaking is the construction of a macad- 
amized road over Pine Mountain to connect the Settlement with 
Harlan Town and the railroad. It is estimated that to build the 
six miles of road will cost over $100,000. Harlan County has given 
$5,000 of this amount; State aid will pay from 50 to 60 per cent; 
the rest has been raised by the Settlement. 

The School has been fortunate, from the first, in securing work- 
ers trained in the best colleges of the country and it is quite possible 
that the most valuable contribution it can make to the New Harlan 
County is to continue its present demonstration of the value of 
expert service as applied to any social problem. 


LABOR CONDITIONS 


Essential to an understanding of child welfare conditions in 
any community is some idea of the economic forces which shape 
the lives of the wage-earners in the family of the child. It is 
characteristic of the industry of mining that the women and girls 
seldom contribute to the family income, except in the instances, 
comparatively rare among American families, where boarders are 
taken. Mining from its very nature, must be carried on in more or 
less isolated communities. Women can not enter the mines and they 
have no opportunities for employment in stores or factories, because 
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there are none accessible, and few chances for domestic service 
because few families in a mining camp can afford to pay a maid. 
The mother is ordinarily in the home. 

For the same reasons, no occupation outside the mines is open 
to father or older sons. The child dwells in a one-industry com- 
munity. What are the conditions under which, in Harlan County, 
his father earns his bread? 

The United Mine Workers of America claim a membership of 
3,900 in Harlan County and their success in closing practically every 
small mine in the county during the recent strike shows how strongly 
the industry is unionized. The International Harvester Company 
and the United States Steel Corporation are run as “‘open shop.” 

During the period covered by our study, the Harlan County 
mines were operating under the wage-agreement of the Fuel Admin- 
istration but rumors were even then heard of the big strike which 
was to be called “thirty days after the signing of the Peace Treaty.” 
During the war, several disputes had been referred to the federal 
arbitrator at Knoxville for settlement and both men and superin- 
tendents said his awards had given good satisfaction. One opera- 
tor expressed the opinion that some such system of federal arbitra- 
tion continued after the war would do r-uch to solve the handling 
of labor disputes. 

One company in Harlan County was working out a system of 
arbitration of its own. As a means of bringing company and men 
together, the International Harvester Company in April, 1919, 
adopted what is known as the Harvester Industrial Council Plan 
which provides, in brief, for the appointment by the management 
and the election by the employees of representatives to meet regu- 
larly once a month to consider all questions of policy relating to 
working conditions, health, safety, hours of labor, wages, recreation, 
education and other similar matters of mutual interest. Labor 
and management have an equal vote and the representatives of 
labor are elected by secret ballot. In case questions arise upon which 
no agreement can be reached by the Works Council, provision is 
made for arbitration, one arbitrator to be elected by the employees, 
one by the company, and in case the two can not agree, a third to be 
chosen by them. The plan had been in operation only one month 
at the time of our visit to Benham,—too short. a time to permit 
any judgment as to its efficacy—but it was interesting to observe 
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the attention which the smaller camps nearby were giving to its 
development and one superintendent told us he was definitely 
planning to install a similar organization at his mine. 

The Harvester Plan, it is to be noted, does more than provide 
an instrument for settling industrial disputes. It is a; ‘bstitute— 
whether adequate or not is a different question—for the municipal 
government which is wholly lacking in Benham, a town of 3,000 
people, just as it is lacking in the smaller mining camps. 

How large a part the lack of local citizenship plays in industrial 
unrest is a matter for conjecture. Bernard Shaw says that the best 
way to make a man conservative is to give him something to con- 
serve. The coal miner in Harlan County can not own his home; 
he can not vote for a village ordinance penalizing insanitary sewage 
disposal; he has no voice in the selection of the physician toward 
whose pay he is compelled to contribute monthly; he has no share 
in the government of the community in which he lives. The com- 
pany owns the houses, the store, the land on which church and 
schoolhouse stand; and it is the largest contributor to the pay of 
teacher and minister. If it is a benevolent company, living con- 
ditions are undoubtedly much better than those of the surround- 
ing country; if there is ignorant or unscrupulous management, 
the situation may be unspeakably bad; but in either case the miner 
feels no responsibility for the conditions under which his children 
must grow up. He is the more ready to throw up his job at a 
moment’s notice for slight reasons, or none at all, because he has 
nothing to tie him to the place. 

Thus labor consciously or unconsciously takes its revenge 
upon capital, for a high labor turn-over is expensive to handle 
and cuts down profits. As to the percentage of labor turn-over 
in Harlan County coal mines, opinions varied but all agreed that it 
was excessively high. Various mine superintendents gave us 
estimates which ranged all the way from 50 to 100 per cent. Of 
887 men on the pay-roll of one company in October, 1919, 45.5 
per cent or almost one-half, had been employed for less than three 
months and. only 12.5 per cent had been on the pay-roll longer than 
two years. 

It is generally assumed that the unmarried men shift about 
more frequently than do those with families but a surprisingly 
large number of children are being moved from place to place within 
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and outside of the county at a rate highly detrimental to their 
school work. Eight families, all with children of school age, who lived 
on a typical street in Camp No. 5 were asked to give the length 
of time they had been in the camp. Only one had lived there over 
a year. The periods reported by the others were: two months, 
one month, eight months, seven months, “nearly a year,’ two 
weeks, and the last family, which was interviewed on Saturday had 
moved in the day before and were planning to leave on Monday. 
This household had come from East Bernstedt and their moving 
expenses had totalled nearly $40. They were leaving because 
the man did not like the height of the tunnel in the mine—he said 
the entrance was too low—and because the mine was running only 
three days a week. They were going to Camp No. 3 where 
a miner had just told the investigators that he had averaged only 
three days’ work a week for the past month. The one woman whose 
family had been in camp four years said, “It ‘pears like thar ain’t 
no one here I know. ‘They jest keep movin’ in and movin’ out 
all the time.” : 

This situation is to a certain degree characteristic of bituminous 
coal-mining towns everywhere, for the demand for bituminous 
coal has never become as regularly distributed throughout the year 
as is the case with anthracite. The mines consequently operate 
more irregularly and the miners become accustomed to go at 
frequent intervals from one field to another, or from mine to mine 
in the same field seeking work. In the mining regions of Virginia 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Tennessee, this tendency is increased 
by the well-known instability of the mountaineer as a laborer. 
“Since the mountain laborer still relies upon his farm as his main 
source of support,’’ says Miss Verhoeff, “his services can not be 
depended. upon.. To work when the larder is empty and to rest 
when it is full has always been his economic ideal. Accustomed 
to do his work in his own way he is quick to resent dictation or in- 
terference and with little sense of the value of time or the moral 
obligations of a contract, will forsake his task because of a fancied 
slight, regardless of consequences to employer and industry. With- 
out disposition to co-operate, he is at once the menace and the 
despair of the labor union, although temporarily influenced by 
each walking delegate.” 

Official reports on the number of days a coal mine has been in 
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operation in any district during any year give little idea of the 
regularity of employment of individual miners. A breakdown 
of machinery may tie up production for two or three men for a 
week; a fall of roof in one branch of the mine may stop opera- 
tions there for several hours; a shortage of cars may make it im- 
possible to keep the men busy to their full capacity. While the 
limitations of this report forbade any effort to enter at all thoroughly 
into the question of hours, wages and regularity of employment, 
it did prove possible to copy from the books of one company the 
employment records of 513 men during the first two weeks of Janu- 
ary, 1919, and from another company’s books, the records of 161 
miners during the month of April, 1919. Of the 513 men listed for 
the 15 day period, 251 worked from one to seven days and 262, 
from eight to fourteen days. Only three men worked every day. 
-Of the 161 men employed during the month of April, 5 worked 
every day, 58, from five to fourteen days and 103, from fifteen to 
twenty-six days. Naturally, it was not possible to learn the reason 
for the unemployment of nearly one-half the first group and one- 
third of the second for half the time. It may have been entirely 
the fault of the men themselves. Again, the figures cover too 
short a time and too small a number of men to be interpreted as 
conclusive, but they do throw some light on the claims of the 
miners regarding the amount of idle time in the bituminous coal- 
mining industry. 

The wage of a miner, however, is determined only in part 
by the number of days he works. He is not paid by the day or 
hour, except for certain jobs rated on a time basis, but by the 
amount of coal loaded. Daily averages of wages paid show only 
the money actually drawn by the men and give no idea of the num- 
ber of hours actually worked. Of 668 miners whose wages were tabu- 
lated from the company records for a two-week period, 14 earned less 
than $3 a day; 197 under $5; and 578 under $8. 93 received 
$8 and over. The lowest wage was $2.66, paid to one man, and 
the highest was $23.95, paid to one man. 

Of 48 men employed by another company during April, 1919, 
11 earned less than $50 a month; 31, under $100; 44, under $150. 
One man earned $172.86; one, $185.13; one, $250.71; and one, 
$311.40. The total earnings of the group for the month were 
$4,165.35 and of this amount, there was deducted for expenditures 
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in the company store paid for by “scrip” or company money, 
$1,878.64 and for rent, fuel, car checks, blacksmithing and hospital 
charges, a total of $214.15. In other words, 45 per cent of the 
earnings of the 48 men was spent in the form of “scrip” in the com- 
pany store, in addition to cash purchases, amount’ unknown, and 
49 per cent, or almost half their earnings, was returned to the 
company for merchandise, rent, fuel, car checks, blacksmithing 
and hospital charges. 

No effort was made to study the sanitation of the mines or the 
adequacy of the precautions taken to avert accident. All but 
one of the mines visited had accepted the provisions of the Ken- 
tucky Workman’s Compensation Act and all had either trained 
or were in process of organizing First Aid teams. Several spoke 
with pride of the extent to which they had reduced their insurance 
by the installation of safety devices. The mining laws of Kentucky 
provide for the establishment of five “rescue divisions” in the 
state, where apparatus and supplies for use in mine rescue and 
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relief work are to be kept and where miners can be trained for 
rescue work. The Federal Bureau of Mines has also helped in the 
training of first aid teams. All operators are required to keep 
stretchers and emergency supplies on hand at the mine, ready for 
instant use. 

_ The office of state inspector of mines for Kentucky was created 
in 1884 and from time to time, as the number of mines in the state 
increased, assistants have been added to the staff. The office of 
one of these assistants is in Harlan Town and the incumbent spends 
his time in inspecting the mines of the district for sanitation and 
safety provisions, and for violations of the child labor law. 


HEALTH 


Any effort to study child welfare conditions in the mining 
camps of eastern Kentucky as exemplified by Harlan County, 
must differentiate between the large corporations and the small 
independent companies. This is especially true as related to the 
health situation. Of first importance in determining the health 
of the children of a community are its provisions for sanitation. 
In mining camps where one group of men representing the com- 
pany absolutely controls the choice of site, the water supply, the 
sewage disposal and the housing, it ought to be possible to create a 
village as free from disease-producing conditions as an army camp. 
This possibility has been recognized by the great corporations 
which are fully alive to the real economy of keeping their workmen 
well; it is almost wholly disregarded by the small independent 
companies, which even if they comprehend the value of preventive 
measures are too apt to think that because their lack of large capi- 
tal prevents them from carrying an elaborate work, they should do 
nothing at all. The real health problem in the Harlan County 
mining field is that of the smaller camps and this will be true also 
in the new territory in Kentucky which is still open for develop- 
ment. Conditions are not ideal either at Lynch or Benham, but 
the headquarters staff of both the United States Steel Corporation 
and the International Harvester Company know what the best 
modern standards demand and have a definitely established policy 
tending to their attainment. In these villages, not the policy but 
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the local administration is at fault when health conditions are not 
what they should be. 

On the other hand, the independent companies have naturally 
no uniform policy. Many of them operate on a very small scale 
and are not sure of the permanence of their work. Some are 
managed by men who are not familiar with the possibilities of village 
planning without excessive expense and do not realize what state 
and federal resources are at their service free of any charge. A 
few are frankly out for what money they can get irrespective of the 
health of their employees. All have been caught up by the intense 
pressure for production necessary during the war period, when 
haste was the one essential and all other considerations went by the 
board. All are greatly handicapped in the development of a health 
program by the constant shifting about of the workmen and their 
families, which necessitates constant re-instruction, and by the 
fact that large numbers of the miners come from communities where 
the simplest provisions for hygienic living are not known. 

Under such circumstances, what is it fair to ask of the smaller 
companies? What are the essentials with which the State Board of 
Health, for instance, might demand compliance? What other 
measures might it suggest as desirable if the best results were to be 
attained? And are there ways also in which the state could be of 
greater service to the corporations? 

No one can conceive how urgent is the need for formulating 
an answer to these questions until he actually sees for himself the 
surroundings amid which the children of certain mining camps 
are now being born and nurtured. 


SITE 


Without exception, all the small Harlan County operations 
which were visited are located on a stream-bed in a narrow valley 
with wooded hills rising abruptly on either side. Frequently the 
slope is so steep that the houses have no space adjoining for yard 
or garden; schools are perched upon the hillside with no room for 
play; and in more than one camp there is literally not enough 
unoccupied level ground for a baseball diamond. Nor is there much 
room for expansion laterally, since the settlements already elbow 
one another all the way out from Harlan in every direction. The 
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result is that houses are crowded together about the streams which 
are so polluted by surface drainage that they are practically open 
sewers. 

The railroad tracks follow the course of the streams through 
the center of the camps. To the noise of the trains is added the con- 
stant clatter of the coal in the tipple and the smoke from the engine 
joins with the coal dust to pollute the clear mountain air. The 
hills shut off the breezes which would normally carry away the smoke 
and dust and unpleasant odors from the stagnant water. 

The railroad is a constant source of danger to the children, 
who have to cross the tracks frequently and the mothers of those 
boys and girls who daily “walk the ties’ to school, say they never 
have an easy moment until the children are back at nightfall. 
In one camp, the tracks literally ran between the door yards of two 
rows of houses. Anxious mothers tried to confine the little children 
to the very narrow porches and to the fenced-in yards, but one 
mother of three said she was at her wit’s end from morning till 
bedtime, trying to keep the children off the tracks. The only 
way to get to most of the camps is to take the train which makes 
one trip in each direction daily, or to “walk the ties.” Roads 
suitable for automobile travel are practically non-existent and at 
least half the camps visited could not be reached by wagon 
road. 

With such transportation facilities, it is not easy for miners to 
live in Harlan Town and go back and forth to work, although some 
of them do so, and the suggestion of the Federal Bureau of Mines 
that the houses for employees be built at some distance from the 
mining plant, thus permitting the selection of a more desirable site, 
would hardly be practicable for the smaller mines in Kentucky 
under present conditions. 

Expenditures for construction are considerably less if the 
shipment and hauling of building material for both plant and 
village can be planned for one place and if one water supply and 
heating plant can be arranged. It is more convenient for the 
miners, also, to have their homes near to the mines. 

The sites now occupied, however, could be greatly improved 
by electrifying the railroads and establishing safe crossings and 
by such town-planning as will guarantee good drainage and sewage 
disposal, a safe water supply, and comfortable houses. 
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DRAINAGE AND SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


At present, a heavy rain turns the lower section of the smaller 
camps into a mud puddle. No sidewalks were anywhere seen, 
the most ambitious approach to such a luxury being the cinder paths 
found in one camp only. Occasionally railroad ties had been 
stretched, end to end, through some of the worst hollows, and 
sometimes boulders were conveniently placed for stepping-stones, 
but mostly, one waded. 

In Camp No. 9, no attempt whatever had been made at drain- 
age. On the day of our visit, stagnant water stood in pools in the 
so-called streets. Tin cans, garbage, dish water, refuse of all 
sorts was dumped in front of the houses. Pigs, cows and chickens 
roamed in the streets and both pigs and chickens were seen in the 
family sitting rooms. Many of the houses were without toilets of 
any sort. Some had privies which were located over the river and 
discharged into the stream. Others had open vault privies which 
were in a filthy condition. None were screened and no houses 
were screened. The miners had threatened to appeal to the 
County Board of Health if conditions were not made better before 
summer. One man told the visitor in deep disgust: ‘“This is the 
nastiest place on the line, and if it is not cleaned up before hot 
weather comes, half the people will be dead.” 

Similar conditions prevailed in all or parts of practically every 
camp visited. Yet drainage by ditching would have been a com- 
paratively simple matter, since the slope of the hills was so great that 
the water, diverted into proper channels would quickly have run 
off into the stream. 

Closely related to the question of drainage is the method of 
sewage disposal. A general underground sewerage system is usually 
impracticable about mining camps, since such a system demands 
a fairly uniform supply of water and is excessively expensive to 
install on account of the broken nature of the ground. But it is 
certainly not too much to expect that some decent method be pro- 
vided for the disposal of human waste. The Kentucky State Board 
of Health has urged the installation of an inexpensive sanitary toilet 
for every house, but in May, 1919, only one of the small camps 
visited had accomplished this. Eight camps had no sanitary toilets 
at all; two reported a few; one camp had six; one, forty-five; one 
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planned to install toilets throughout the camp but had none in place 
at the time of our visit. 

At Camp No. 3, which had the distinction of being first to put 
in the complete installation, the superintendent reported great 
difficulty in teaching the people how to use the toilets and how to 
keep them clean. When they were first set up, the company tried 
to get all the families to purchase toilet paper and a sanitary inspector 
was engaged to supervise the condition in which the toilets were 
kept. This man, in pursuit of his duties, became engaged in a 
dispute with a housewife who drew a gun on him. In trying to get 
the weapon from her, he is said to have knocked her down. With- 
in a few days, he was shot from ambush by an infuriated miner. 
Now the company hires a man to clean out the concrete tanks once 
a year but makes no further effort to supervise their condition. 
As a result of this policy at least one-half dozen of the toilets have 
been partially torn down; insufficient water was being used in those 
still standing and they were in a filthy condition. Miners blamed 








MINERS’ Houses IN LyncH. NOTE VARIETY IN ARCHITECTURE, 
FENCING, COAL-SHED AND SANITARY TOILET. 
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the children saying they put sticks and stones down the toilets 
and stopped them up. 

In Camp No. 6, where six “‘Sanisept’’ toilets had arrived and 
one was being installed on the day of our visit, the superintendent 
planned to placard them with printed instructions as to their use 
and to furnish toilet paper for a time free of charge. 

At other mines, a few sanitary toilets had been installed for the 
camp, but in neither instance were they well kept and both officials 
and people said they were no good. 

It is quite obvious that no installation of new devices of this 
nature will be wholly successful unless it is preceded by a definite 
campaign to enlist the co-operation of the miners’ families who are 
to use them, and followed by a tactful but unremitting supervision. 
In camps of shifting population, each new family would need to be 
interviewed on its arrival and the company, as renting agent, might 
well hold itself responsible for seeing that its tenant finds all his 
new property in a sanitary condition to start with. 

For the miners’ families, contrary to the impression of some 
superintendents, do, for the most part, appreciate cleanliness and 


decency. In a camp where the superintendent spoke in the most 
contemptuous way of the attitude of the people toward modern 
improvements, the women who were interviewed cxpressed the 
greatest eagerness for the arrival of the new sanitary toilets, of 
which they had heard, hoping that they might be in place before 


summer. 

A condition common to many camps is the inadequate provision 
of toilet facilities. Some of the families had no toilets at all and 
used the yard or the woods. Others shared toilets built for the use 
of four families with the seats separated by wooden partitions. The 
moral dangers to children and adults of such an arrangement are 
sufficiently clear. In one community with 29 houses, only 4 pit 
latrines were found in the entire camp; in another 4 privies were 
counted to 10 houses. 

Little effort seemed to be made to keep such outhouses as there 
were, in good condition. One manager frankly stated that the 
vaults had never been cleaned out in the history of the camp, 
but said he was planning to move all the old wooden buildings 
away and fill the pits with lime. A woman sent for the visitors 
to look at her neighbor’s toilet. The refuse had com- 
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pletely run over the pit and was passing down the hillside through 
the yard. The toilets here, crowded together as they were, had 
sacks hung up for doors. Twelve toilets inspected at random in 
another camp were all, without exception, in fearful condition. 
The pits were shallow and there was no drainage, except as the rain 
washed the refuse away; none were screened; some were seen with- 
out any doors. A man said: “I tell you, Mister, it is pretty hard 
in the summer time when it gets hot and the flies are bad.” 


WATER SUPPLY 


Ten of the fourteen independent camps reported drilled wells 
cased-in to the rock; three had dug wells; and for one the infor- 
mation was not obtained. <A few of these wells were protected from 
surface pollution by concrete shields; the majority were curbed 
by rough boards not water tight. None of them were located with 
the slightest regard to the proximity of privies or stables. 

According to the statement of the company physicians, only 
three camps regularly sent specimens of water from all wells to the 
State Board of Health for analysis as often as once a year. One 
reported that analysis had been made “several years ago’? and 
never since. Five had never tested the water. 

The number of families compelled to draw water from one well 
varied from five to twenty-nine. This meant in many cases, a long 
carry for a woman, or children; it also meant an inadequate supply 
of well water for at least half of the camps. In several places the 
women were forbidden to use well water for washing or scrubbing. 
They then had to resort to the polluted waters of the stream, or as 
in one case, to an abandoned dug well. In another camp the people 
still drew drinking water from a well which had been condemned by 
the company physician some time before. 

In several camps, springs served to supplement the wells. In 
no case’ had these springs been covered or walled up to prevent 
surface pollution. One was said to be the outlet for refuse water 
from the mines; another flowed out beneath the burial ground of 
the camp dogs. 

It is always difficult to prevent the use of springs by people 
who have been accustomed to regard them as the most to be desired 
source of drinking water, but unless the water is tested and found 
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pure and the springs are then covered, provided with a concrete 
basin and piped so that it is not possible to dip buckets into them 
they are a potential source of serious infection. The Tennessee 
Coal and Iron Company has found it useless to request its Alabama 
employees to discontinue the use of springs. Now if it is found im- 
possible to purify the water or to protect it at its source, the spring 
is stopped up. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL AND FLY PROTECTION 


Only at Lynch and Benham was garbage regularly removed by 
scavengers in the employ of the company. Elsewhere the respon- 
sibility fell upon the individual miner. Two of the smaller camps, 
however, reported an annual “clean-up day.” In Camp No. 3 
the company hired men to remove tin cans and other rubbish and 
provided teams and wagons to haul it away. The usual custom 
is to to throw rubbish in the backyard where the pigs and chickens 
feed upon it. Since all the houses are raised on piers with large open 
spaces between, much refuse is thrown under the house where it 
attracts flies and breeds vermin and creates odors. In the winter 
time when the house is warm it acts as a chimney and the offensive 
odors are sucked up through the cracks in the flooring, into the liv- 
ing quarters of the family.. No garbage cans nor rubbish barrels 
had anywhere been provided. 

A large corporation in its coal mining villages in Alabama, 
where the workmen represent much the same group as in the Ken- 
tucky coal fields, provides a galvanized iron garbage can and a 
wooden trash barrel for each house and these are removed weekly 
and emptied by a company employee. If tenants then fail to 
keep their-premises clean, the company cleans up for them, at the 
tenant’s expense. The rubbish is burned or buried at a point 
distant from houses or sources of water supply. 

The practice of keeping cows, pigs and chickens, common in all 
the camps, also creates a nuisance which should receive attention. 
The health of the community demands that some arrangement be 
made for caring for pigs and cows outside the camp limits and for 
keeping chickens in runways or fenced-in yards. There is cer- 
tainly no place in the average small backyard of the mining village 
for a stable or a pigpen. 
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The managers of two camps reported that the companies had 
provided free, fanced-in pasturage outside the camp limits for cows 
and that the keeping of pigs had. been forbidden, but both cows and 
pigs were seen freely roaming about the streets in both places. The 
women of the camp explained this by saying that the pasture gates 
were frequently left open and the animals walked out. 

As manure is not properly removed and as practically no houses 
are screened, the camps are never free from the danger of a fly- 
borne epidemic during the hot weather. 


HousING AND GARDENS 


The houses in mining camp villages are in most cases erected by 
the company and remain its property. Most of those seen in Harlan 
County were what is known as the ‘“‘pattern-house type,” a rectangu- 
lar box-like frame building of matched boards, one story in height, 
raised on brick piers and having a narrow veranda across the front. 
The houses are usually left unplastered inside. They are heated 
by open fire-places and by the coal ranges which are used for 
cooking. 

Often they are wired for electric lights from the company power- 
house. The toilets, as before indicated, are all out of doors; there 
is no sink and no supply of cistern water is piped into the 
kitchen. 

In seven of the fourteen camps visited the houses were badly 
in need of repair. Some had never been painted and others had 
apparently received only a single coat of paint and that so long ago 
that the remains were barely visible. The houses in the negro 
quarters were always in a worse state of repair than those provided 
for the white workmen, though they were frequently more neatly 
kept. 

The majority of the houses had four rooms, although a few two 
or three room houses were reported from each camp. The monthly 
rent is usually about $2 a room. Typical of the rent scale in one 
of the better type towns is the following: a plastered house of four 
rooms with electric light and garden plot rents for $8.25 per month; 
the same house, sealed instead of plastered, rents for $7; a box 
house of three rooms, rents for $6 with the lights installed; for $3 
without lights; a two room house rents for $4.75. 
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TYPICAL OF THE MINING CAMPS IN HARLAN COUNTY. 


Two superintendents laid special stress upon the fact that the 
company wished only one family to occupy a house. Unfortunately 
it proved impossible in the time at our disposal, to get figures 
on the number of persons to the room, which would determine the 
degree of overcrowding. The typical miner’s family is a large 
one and many interviews were taken where the children seemed 
literally to overflow the three or four small rooms which the family 
occupied. 

Almost none of the houses were screened. A miner in Camp 
No. 14 said that some of the men had put in screens at their own 
expense but the company had given them to understand that the 
screens could not be removed, and naturally no one wished to con- 
tinue the installation under such conditions. 

Yards were noticeably well kept in only one camp. Here the 
company had set out maples along the main street and several 
miners’ families had lawns with flowers and shrubs. Another camp 
had many porch swings and rockers and a half dozen verandas boasted 
plants or hanging baskets. These were exceptional. Usually the 
one touch of color in the grey streets came from the green of the 
little gardens which in eight of the camps nearly every family 
possessed. 
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Except in the bottom lands adjoining the streams the soil on 
these hillsides is thin and stony, needing much fertilization to make 
it really productive. One miner reported that the men could get 
manure for this purpose from the company stables, free of charge, if 
they wished it and commercial fertilizers were sometimes sold at 
cost by the company stores, but in general, the management made 
little effort to encourage the enrichment of the soil. 

In Camp No. 3, the company furnished fencing free and charged 
$1 a day for the use of the company mules for ploughing but if 
a man was unable to pay, he was given the use of the mule free. 
About 20 families had large gardens back on the hillside on com- 
pany land which was given to them rent free. 

At Camp No. 5, nearly everyone had a small garden plot and 
between 20 and 25 families had additional gardens on the hill on 
mine land which is furnished them free. The company guaranteed 
that a man might retain the same plot for two consecutive years. 
_Mule manure which according to the clerk of the company store 
was worth $2 a load was sold to miners for $1 and the com- 
pany permitted them to rent mules for ploughing at 25 cents an 
hour. The men said, however, that mules were not always avail- 











A Mountain HoME OF THE POORER TYPE: FATHER, MOTHER AND FIVE 
CHILDREN OccuPY THIS WRETCHED CABIN. 
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able when wanted. The superintendent said he encouraged gar- 
dening because he thought it helped out the mer with their living 
and because it helped keep them steady workers. He said he had 
noticed that $10 worth of garden in this camp was a more power- 
ful inducement than $100 in cash somewhere else. 

This is a refreshing contrast to the attitude of another super- 
intendent who, when asked what the company did. to encourage 
gardening, reported that the miners would resent any such effort 
on his part as an unwarranted interference in their affairs, so 
nothing was done. In this entire camp there was only one small 
garden. 

The cost of fencing prevents some garden work from going on. 
One man was interviewed who was just having his fence put up at a 
cost of $15 although he had been notified that he could not after- 
wards remove it. Not many men would be willing to do this and 
it is not surprising that there were not more than one dozen gardens 
for the 90 houses in this camp. 

Gardens combine recreation and. utility for every member of the 
family. Good economy demands that camps should. be laid out in 
large enough lots so that a fair sized plot may adjoin each house, 
or if the nature of the site renders this impracticable, that tracts 
on company land nearby be set aside for this purpose. Fencing 
should. be provided and kept in repair by the company free of charge 
since it represents a permanent improvement on property which 
remains in the hands of the company, but the miners might well 
pay a small fee for the use of the company’s mules or fertilizer. 
An important provision in case of gardens located away from the 
house should. be that the men are guaranteed the use of the same plot 
in successive years. 

It is elsewhere suggested that the unions and the Harlan 
County Coal Operators’ Association call the county agent into 
consultation and enlist his aid in interesting the boys and girls, 
particularly, in the possibilities of gardening, not only at their own 
homes but at the schools. The beginnings might be very simple, 
but with tactful encouragement on the part of the companies, a 
spirit of wholesome competition might be aroused between families 
in the same camp, or between camps, which would transform the 
barren yards, would permit more variety in diet and decrease food 
expenditures, and, not least in importance, would give the children 
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a harmless vent for their surplus energy and a taste of the supreme 
joy of “watching things grow.” 

For help in solving the many technical difficulties which 
accompany the selection of site, arrangement for satisfactory drain- 
age, disposal of sewage and garbage, protection of water supply 
and provision of good housing for employees at reasonable cost, 
the companies with small capital must probably turn to the State 
Board of Health. Indeed the State Board has already issued a 
ruling, which in Kentucky has the force of law, which requires every 
person, firm or corporation employing labor and providing houses 
for its workmen to submit all plans for new construction or for 
the alteration of existing houses to the State Board of Health before 
starting to build. The minimum requirements set forth in the law 
are: a pure, abundant and accessible supply of drinking water, 
connection with a sanitary sewage system, or the installation of 
Kentucky sanitary privies, fly-proof screening for dining rooms and 
kitchens and adequate room for each family. 

At Lynch and Benham, the necessity for building along scien- 
tific lines has already been recognized. 


LYNCH 


The town of Lynch has been carefully planned with streets to 
be macadamized, of easy grades and with electric lights. Gutters 
and curbs will supply good drainage into the creek, which is walled 
with stone. The hotel, schools, churches, hospital, commissary, 
and amusement buildings are conveniently located and will add 
to the appearance of the town. 

The houses are new, well constructed, and of varied sizes and 
designs. All are ceiled or plastered and their appearance is very 
pleasing. The company has provided a uniform fencing for the 
yards, and small gardens will be possible. 7 

There were still in May, 1919, an insufficient number of houses 
to supply the needs of the camp, but the houses were being used 
for the most part by the married miners and their families. A 
great number of single men were living in crude barracks, with 
double decker bunks holding four men. Many of these barracks 
were found in a very dirty condition with badly soiled bedding 
and overcrowding which would compare with some of the worst 
barracks conditions the American soldiers suffered in France. 
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WATER SUPPLY 


As an emergency water supply deep driven wells had been placed 
throughout the camp. Most of these wells were curbed with con- 
crete and thoroughly protected against surface pollution. Bacterio- 
logical examinations of the water have been made about once per 
month. Under such conditions, with so much digging and con- 
struction in the vicinity, it is unfortunate that examinations are not 
made more frequently. The company employs a chemist who will 
be able to make the tests as soon as a laboratory can be provided. 
A laboratory has been planned as a part of the hospital. 

At present a great many people in the community are using water 
from the numerous springs in the mountainside. The camp sur- 
geon has caused signs to be placed near some of these springs, 
warning people of the danger of drinking the water, but in a camp 
with so shifting a population, much more strenuous efforts are 
necessary to prevent its use. e 

The company has under construction deep wells with a reservoir 
upon the hill which will supply pure water to all parts of the camp. 
A tap and a sink with waste pipe attached which will carry the 
water into the town sewer are to be placed in each house in the camp. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


The present methods of sewage disposal are far from satisfac- 
tory. The rapid growth of the camp has undoubtedly made this 
proposition a serious problem and the company has had an honest 
desire to meet the situation, but with the conditions found, it is 
surprising that there have been no more typhoid and diarrhoeal 
diseases. * 

“Sanisept”’ closets constructed by a company in Wilmington, 
North Carolina, on the principle of a septic tank, have been installed 
through the camp. These closets are to be connected with a sewer 
system which is now under construction. At present they are 
supposed to be cleaned when full by a scavenger hired by the com- 
pany, but on the date of inspection, some were found overflowing. 








*Under date of January 20, 1920, The United States Steel Corporation 
reports that only one death from typhoid fever has occurred at Lynch and that 
there have been ‘‘very few cases of the disease.”’ 
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Many of the seats had no covers. We were told that some months 
prior to our visit a little child had fallen into the vault through 
one of these uncovered seats and had been killed. 

The most dangerous condition, however, is that of the open 
privy vaults on the outskirts of the camp. A number of these 
were open in the rear and exposed to flies, pigs, and small animals. 
Within less than 100 feet from a bakery supplying bread for the 
camp was seen an open privy in a filthy condition; and nearby 
was a horse stable that will, in all probability, with the advance of 
the fly season, supply plenty of flies to add another link to the chain 
of disease producing conditions. 

At the colored school house near the bakeshop the outhouse 
was in the worst possible condition, with excreta running out upon 
the surface of the ground. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL AND FLiy PROTECTION 


Garbage and trash is removed from the vicinity of the camp 
by company scavengers. New covered garbage cans were seen at 
the back door of many houses; however, a large number of dirty 
open barrels. were noted, which will probably swarm with flies 
as the season advances, unless removed. Tin cans were fairly well 
policed up throughout the camp. 

Several large horse and mule stables in and at the edge of the 
camp were breeding some flies, and can be expected to become a 
fly menace at a later part of the season, unless manure piles are kept 
removed. At one of these stables in the center of the camp, a daily 
removal had been started. 

The company intends to promote, as far as possible the screen- 
ing of all the houses. 

Although the officials stated that pigs were not allowed on 
the streets of the town, this rule was evidently not being strictly 
enforced. Probably there were insufficient police or sanitary in- 
spectors. A number of pigpens were seen in the camp and several 
times cows were noted in the backyards or on the streets. The 
management have laid out several places at the edge of the camp 
where animals may be kept adjacent to pasture land on the hillside, 
and it is very likely that these rules will be enforced as the camp 
becomes better organized. 
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BENHAM 

Benham is situated on an elevation with good drainage, cinder 
roads, and electric lights. The houses have from two to four rooms 
and in the new camp which is lower.in the valley, the houses are 
all of four rooms. Many of the houses in the older camp are dingy 
in appearance and need painting but practically every house has 
a large yard and a very good garden. The negro population is in a 
segregated district. 


WATER SUPPLY 


Water is piped throughout the camp from a central reservoir 
supplied from deep wells. The water is examined about once every 
month, although it is not done regularly. The company physician 
said that all examinations had shown the water to be satisfactory. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Leaching privy vaults are used throughout this camp. Many 
of these vaults were. found in bad condition, exposed to flies and 
polluting the ground. Apparently no effort has been made to 
provide sanitary sewage disposal. 


GARBAGE DISPOSAL AND FLY PROTECTION 


The company provides scavengers for removal of garbage and 
waste. The streets were fairly clean and conditions about the camp 
appeared well policed. Numerous pigs were seen in the streets 
and pigpens were seen about the camp. 


MortTaAtity AND MorRBIDITY 


Under such living conditions as prevail in most of the smaller 
mining camps, what is the situation as to sickness and death rate? 
Unfortunately it is impossible to get accurate statistics for indi- 
vidual camps since the returns from small, unincorporated com- 
munities such as these are not separately kept by the State Board 
of Health. Even if they were, the figures would not present an 
accurate picture of actual conditions for a sick man is not long per- 
mitted to remain in the ordinary mining camp. The company 
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houses are needed for its workmen and when a miner becomes too 
ill to work, he moves out, “down the hollow” or “up the branch,” 
and his death takes place elsewhere than in the camp. 

Nor can the statistics for the county, as compiled by the State 
Board of Health be quoted with assurance because they are based 
upon an estimated normal increase of population since the last 
federal census and disregard entirely the abnormal increase due to 
the opening of the mines. When it is fairly certain that the two 
largest camps alone contain nearly as many people as the estimate 
allows for the entire county, it is obviously unfair to accept a typhoid 
death-rate based upon the latter. It proved impossible to get any 
reliable figures from any source upon which death or sickness rates 
could be computed. 

Certain totals, however, are in themselves of significance. Seven 
hundred and eighty-five births were reported from Harlan County 
in 1918 and there were 110 deaths of infants under one year of age, 
approximately one death to every eight births. Thirty babies under 
two years of age died from diarrhoeal diseases; 12 deaths occurred 
at other ages from the same cause; 16 deaths from typhoid fever 
were reported. This indicates a high death-rate from preventable 
causes and a comparison of the proportion which such deaths bear 
to the total number of deaths from all causes reported for the last 
eight years shows that in Harlan County, the situation is growing 
worse, instead of better. During the five-year period from 1911 to 
1915, inclusive, an average of 47 out of every 100 deaths in Harlan 
County were due to preventable diseases. In 1916, the figure was 
the same; in 1917 it had risen to 56, and by 1918, to 73. During 
the same period, the rate for the state rose from 41 to 45. The 
increase in both state and county in 1918 was due in large part to 
the influenza but that extraordinary epidemic had nothing to do 
with the fact that in 1917, more than half of the people who died 
in Harlan County lost their lives because of inadequate protection 
against preventable diseases. 

Although the state law requires the reporting of contagious 
diseases to the State Board of Health, no reports were on file from 
Harlan County for 1918. Our interviews with company doctors 
indicated that there was a considerable amount of sickness most 
of the time, especially among the women and children. Girls 
marry young and are soon prematurely aged by excessive child- 
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bearing and its attendant ills. Families are large and the infant 
mortality rate is high. In practically every household which was 
visited, conditions were evident, even to the casual observer, 
which indicated the crying need for a well trained public health nurse. 


One woman, still in her thirties, who was interviewed, is now al- 
most completely paralyzed. She has four living children and has 
lost seven, only one of whom lived over three months. Her 15-year 
old daughter has chronic appendicitis, but refuses to have the 
needed operation performed. Bad health has kept her out of school 
so much that she has only reached the second grade. 

A mother with three living children has lost three and has 
had six miscarriages. One of her babies died at three months of 
small-pox. 

A woman with all the symptoms of advanced tuberculosis, 
says the doctor pronounced her “weak-breasted,” but not tuber- 
cular. She is living on patent medicine because it “makes her 
stomach set better than anything else.’”’ She does not cough much 
now but has some pain in the chest and is badly emaciated. One 
summer she had pellagra, but she “took 14 bottles of Indian Herb 
medicine and got well.” She lost six children in infancy. 

A mother says that every one of her six children has trachoma. 
A 12-year old daughter, the only one to receive treatment, has 
been twice in the Government Hospital at London. The child 
can now see only a little. She has attended school only three 
months and of course can neither read nor write. 

A physician reported -an epidemic of venereal disease among 
the men, after the visit of a travelling carnival which featured 
dancing concessions. It was naturally almost impossible to get 
any information in personal interviews about the prevalence of 
venereal diseases. Two boys, 18 and 13 years of age, told the men 
investigators that they had been infected by two young girls who 
plied their trade of clandestine prostitution at the company boarding 
house. 


MEDICAL AND NuRSING CARE 


The medical care available to miners and their families was, 
so far as could be learned, wholly remedial in character. No pre- 
ventive work except an infrequent inspection of the water supply 
and an occasional vaccination was being done by physicians and 
no public health nurses were at work in the county except at Lynch 
and Benham. 

Each camp had a ‘‘company doctor” paid by cuts taken from the 
wages of the men by the company, usually 75 cents or $1 a month 
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for a bachelor and $1.50 for a married man. Thus ordinarily the 
monthly salary of the physician varied with the number of employees, 
but one camp was found where the doctor was guaranteed $100 a 
month and the company furnished medicine free. The physician 
is supposed to care for any case of accident or sickness occurring 
in the camp without charge either to the men or their families. 
He is allowed, however, to ask a fee for the treatment of venereal 





MEDICAL EXAMINATION OF EMPLOYEES, WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY, BENHAM. 


diseases, for obstetrical work and for major operations, except 
those covered by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 

The usual fee for obstetrical cases is $15 and this rarely in- 
cludes any supervision during pregnancy. No cases were reported 
to us where the urine had been tested or measurements had been 
taken, even in the case of a primipara. The physician assists in the 
actual delivery and makes one or two calls afterward, but the 
essential preliminary precautions are seldom if ever taken. Yet the 
miner prefers to have a physician care for his wife during childbirth. 
Midwives are resorted to only as a second choice when a physician 
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is unobtainable. The number of registered midwives in Harlan 
County is 34. 

Although each doctor is supposed to be on call at any time, 
several miners reported great 
difficulty in getting medical ser- 
vices promptly. One physician 
was said to refuse altogether to 
‘make night calls. With two 
exceptions all the physicians 
interviewed live at Harlan 
Town and the lack of good 
roads leading to the camps has 
already been described. One 
man frequently serves several 
camps besides carrying on a 
private practice. The miners 
are convinced that the private 
_ practice profits at their expense 
and it is certain that under the 
present arrangement their wives 
and children are not receiving 
the medical attention which 
they need. The following brief 
extracts from individual reports 
indicate the seriousness of the 


BADLY INFECTED WITH HooKWworRM. 
situation: 


Note the lack of expression, emaciation, 


Camp No. 1.—During the pot belly and swollen feet. 


last year, the doctor said there 

had been ten cases of small-pox. He quarantined them but did 
not compel vaccination. He spoke of the deplorable condition of 
certain homes, saying the filth and stench were worse than in some 
toilets, but stated that he did not feel free to go in and order the 
people to clean up because they might get up a petition to have 
him removed. “You know a miner is always a miner,” he said, 
“and one can not do anything for these people.” 

Camp No. 3.—Small-pox vaccination is not enforced; typhoid 
inoculations cost $5; at the time of our visit, a case of diphtheria 
was not quarantined, except that the family was told to keep 
out visitors. The house was not placarded and the husband of 
the patient was working in the mine as usual. Several other cases 
of diphtheria had been previously reported in this camp. Although 
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the physician lives within a stone’s throw of the schoolhouse, the 
two teachers, both of whom were interviewed and both of whom 
had taught in the camp school more than two years, said that so 
far as they knew, the physician had never visited the schoolhouse. 
He had never given them any instructions as to the detection and 
exclusion of contagious diseases and had never made any physical 
examinations of the school children. 

Camp No. 4.—Here the physician is selected by joint agreement 
between the miners and the company. He stated that if the mine 
owners would hire him outright so that he was not dependent upon 
the favor of the miners for his living, he would require the men to 
clean up and maintain sanitary conditions. He stated that no 
attempt had been made to vaccinate for small-pox at the time of 
one epidemic. 

Camp No. 14.—This doctor, who also serves Camp No. 12, 
frankly admits that he does no preventive work. Vaccination is 
not compulsory although there has beeen a good bit of small-pox 
in the camp at different times. There is no typhoid inoculation 
except when persons request it. The doctor believes that “half 
the people in camp have hookworm,”’ but he said, “Cases seldom 
become serious. You treat a child having hookworm and there 
is no difference. The worms are so few they are not taking much . 
of the blood.” 

Camp No. 6.—The manager said there was one case of small- 
pox in camp last year but when he tried to get the county health 
officer to enforce quarantine, he could get no response. The family 
were left at large. ‘But’ the force of public sentiment really com- 
pelled them to confine themselves pretty closely to their own quarters.” 


The only hospital in the county at the time of our visit was a 
private institution at Harlan Town and a temporary structure at 
Lynch which was to be replaced by a permanent building later. 
To the Harlan Hospital were sent operative cases from any of the 
camps and to defray the cost of their care, it was customary in cer- 
tain camps to deduct 25 cents a month from the wages of each miner. 
Two men in one camp said they were not ‘“‘cut,’’ because they had 
objected on the ground that the Workmen’s Compensation Act 
furnished hospital care. In two camps where the cut was optional 
no one was taking advantage of it and figures given by the chief 
nurse at the Harlan Hospital indicate how little the hospital is used 
by miners or their families. She reports that from January, 1919, 
to December 1, 1919, 24 patients were received from mining camps: 
11 were surgical cases; 6 injuries; 4 dysentery; 1 maternity; 1 
pelvic peritonitis; and 1 catarrh of stomach. 
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In addition to making deductions from the men’s wages for 
hospital care, certain camps take also $1 a month for a burial fund. 
The influenza epidemic made deep inroads upon this fund. In one 
camp miners considered it particularly desirable that both burial 
and hospital fund should be audited and a report made to the men 
of the way in which the money had been spent. 


HEALTH WorK AT LYNCH AND BENHAM 


Two nurses both with good previous experience in public 
health work and a staff of two physicians are employed by the 
Wisconsin Steel Company at Benham to safeguard the health of 
the village. Each applicant for a position in the mines is physically 
examined and is assigned to work fitted to his capacity. All sick- 
ness and accident cases are given medical and nursing care in their 
homes when necessary and the families of the miners receive the same 
benefits as the man without extra charge except for confinement 
cases. 








NursEs ASSISTING PHysIcIANS IN DISPENSARY MAINTAINED BY THE 
WISCONSIN STEEL COMPANY AT BENHAM. 
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Between January 1, 1918 and January 1, 1919, the nurses made 
1,286 nursing calls, and 100 welfare calls in the homes. In the first 
three months of 1919, the doctors averaged 542 calls a month; the 
nurses, 134. Plans for an infant welfare clinic were under con- 
sideration. 

The work is paid for in part by deductions from the wages of the 
men, amounting to 50 cents a month for the single and $1 for the 
married man. 

A similar scheme of health care was in process of development 
at Lynch, and there as already indicated, the company will erect its 
own hospital. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The solution of the health problem in the small camps of Harlan 
County is probably the creation of the county health unit, as advo- 
cated by the State Board of Health. This would consist of a typical 
all-time county health officer and assistant physicians as needed, 
with public health nurses and a county board of health to back 
them up. “It is thoroughly impracticable,’ says a recent report 


on health conditions in Kentucky, “for the State Board of Health 
to spread its activities so as to demonstrate to the miners and 
mine operators what might be done to prevent disease and even if 
it did succeed in convincing them that the company physicians 
might be used for preventive work, it could not supervise that 
work and make it effective. ... The United Mine Workers of 
America and the Mine Operators’ Association should prove excel- 
lent channels for collective education and effort along health lines.” 

Prior to the passage of the Workmen’s Compensation Act it 
is possible that cutting wages for medical and hospital care may 
have been defended on the ground that better care could be pro- 
vided for the men on such a basis than they would be apt to secure 
for themselves. It was a system designed primarily to get the 
workman back to work again and only incidentally to care for his 
wife and children. The miner is now protected against accident 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Act and he would prefer to choose 
and pay his own physician in case of illness. His family, as already 
indicated, are receiving little help through the company doctors 
and the preventive features of public health work are being almost 
wholly neglected. In the course of an investigation into the health 
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of coal miners, carried on in Ohio, Dr. Emory R. Hayhurst found 
that contract practice had been almost wholly discontinued in coal 
mining villages because it was looked upon with disfavor both by 
the county medical society and by the local unions, and because the 
doctors themselves regarded it as “‘not feasible or satisfactory.” 

It is suggested that the Workmen’s Compensation Act of 
Kentucky be amended to include compensation for occupational 
diseases as is now the case with the laws of California, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut and Wisconsin, and that the employers who 
maintain substitute benefit funds be required under penalty to 
report annually on the medical arrangements made and on the in- 
come and expenditures of such funds, as is now required in Nevada. 


EDUCATION 


The public schools in the mining camps of Harlan County are 
maintained jointly by contributions from the mining companies 
and by taxation. The arrangement usually followed is for the 


mining company to give a site for the schoolhouse, to bear one-half 
or one-third of the cost of construction; to have a voice in the 
selection of the teachers. The company may also supply extra 
teachers or increase the pay of teachers, as in one camp where the 
principal drew $70 of his salary from county funds and $40 from the 
company, and where the grade teacher’s pay had been in the same 
way raised from $50 to $60. In seven camps out of twelve where 
schools were carried on, the company in addition bore the entire 
cost of extending the school year from the six months allowed for 
by the county funds, to eight or nine months. At least one com- 
pany provided free textbooks. The county provides such school 
equipment as desks and blackboards, assists in the selection of 
teachers, and supervises the work of the school. 

Part of the money contributed by the companies—no one 
seems to know exactly what proportion—is derived from deductions, 
or “cuts” arbitrarily taken from the wages of the men. It is not 
uncommon to find that men are thus being compelled to pay for 
the support of the schools, whether or not they have children in 
attendance, but arrangements vary in the different camps. 

At Camp No. 8, a “cut” of $1 for married men, and 75 cents 
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for bachelors, was made without consulting them. The local union 
sent a delegation of protest to the county superintendent of schools, 
but he persuaded them to give the plar a fair trial and the improve- 
ment in the school finally convinced them of its value. Two other 
camps reported that the men had themselves voted a “cut” of 25 
cents a month for schools. In Camp No. 14, the salary of the prin- 
cipal is paid by the county, but the salary of his assistant is made 
up by public contribution, the company paying one-half and the 
miners the other half. This is voluntary on the part of the miners. 
In Camp No. 4, only those men who send children to school, pay 
for the two months extension. 

Camp No. 12 is now an independent common graded school 
district. The mining camp district has been consolidated with the 
village district and all the school tax voted in the new district goes 
back into its own schools. Nothing is paid the county and nothing 
is received from the county except general supervision. A tax of 
25 cents has been voted, which is five cents in advance of the county 
tax. This plan is also to be followed at Lynch, but at Benham the 
old system of “‘cuts”’ is still used. 


LENGTH OF TERM 


Twelve of the 32 mining companies listed in the membership 
of the Harlan County Coal Operators’ Association in May, 1919, 
had public schools in session upon their ground: Of these, five 
has a six month’s term; two, eight months; one, eight and one-half 
months; two, nine months; one at a new mine had been opened 
only two and one-half months, and for one, while it was clear that 
the school year had been extended beyond the customary six months, 
it was not definitely stated for how long a period. All these schools 
were closed from two to three months during 1918-19 on account 
of the influenza. 


TRAINING AND SALARY OF TEACHERS 


Because of the comparatively high wages which mining camp 
schools offer for a longer school term than the six months of the 
ordinary county-supported school, it was not difficult to supply 
them with teachers distinctly above the average for the county, 
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so far as training goes. Twenty-four out of 87 Harlan County 
rural school teachers in 1918-19, according to the statement of the 
county superintendent of schools, had not gone beyond the 8th 
grade, and eight of the 24 had not even completed a common school 
education. Among the 12 teachers in charge of mining camp 
schools, for whom information was secured, two were normal school 
graduates, one was a college graduate and had attended four sessions 
of normal school; three had attended three normal school sessions 
each and two, two sessions; and three had attended high school for 
periods of one, two and three years respectively. 

Salaries ranged from $50 a month paid to one teacher, to $125 
paid to one teacher only. The average was $83. The average 
salary of teachers in the graded schools of Harlan Town is $65. 


TABLE No. 4 


SALARY SCHEDULE OF 12 TEACHERS IN HARLAN COUNTY 
Mininc CAMP 


2 teachers 
2 teachers 
3 teachers 
1 teacher 
1 teacher 


Schools were closed at the time of our visit and although several 
teachers were interviewed in their homes, it was naturally impossible 
to form any judgment as to the quality of instruction given. 


CouRSE OF STUDY 


All schools followed the state course of study, but none offered 
instruction in household economics, manual training or agriculture, 
except at Benham where the girls were given credit by the public 
school for work in domestic science classes taught by a social worker 
at the Young Men’s Christian Association building. 

Eighth grade work was offered in only seven of the twelve 
schools and the 8th grade pupils formed only 4 per cent of the whole 
number enrolled. The following table which is based upon figures 
given by the county superintendent of schools, indicates the startling 
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DoMEsTIc SCIENCE CLASS. UNDER AUSPICES OF COLORED YOUNG MEN’s 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION, BENHAM. 


fact that although there was no evidence of an abnormal age dis- 
tribution of children in the camps, less than one-fourth of the mining 
camp children had in 1918-19 progressed farther in school than the 
4th grade. 


TABLE No. 5 
GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF 2,037 MiniING CAMP CHILDREN 


No. of 
Children Percentage 


700 34 
377 18 
242 12 
292 14 . 
192 10 

55 3 
103 

76 


. 2,037 
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RETARDATION 


Every one who was interviewed emphasized the retardation 
of the children and when one recalls what the school situation was 
in Old Harlan County, and the high rate of illiteracy in the eastern 
mountain district of Kentucky generally, their assertions can 
hardly be doubted. ‘It is nothing uncommon,” said one super- 
intendent, ‘‘to have 16, 17 and 18-year old children come into the 
camp who can neither read nor write.” At Benham during 
1918-19, thirteen children over ten years of age were unable to 
read or write when they entered school. 

House to house interviews gave us age and grade figures for 82 
children taken at random in four mining camps. Using the three 
year basis for estimating retardation, 46 of these children or 56 
per cent were retarded from one to eight years. Seven other child- 
ren of compulsory school age in the same families had never at- 
tended the school at all and only six of those in school had advanced 


beyond the 4th grade. 
TABLE No. 6 
AGE AND GRADE DISTRIBUTION OF 82 MINING CAMP CHILDREN 








GRADE 





Fourth Seventh 


























Thirteen...... 








Fourteen...... 





Fifteen 





Sixteen 








29 























Total Retarded) 12 
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In one small camp within a mile of Harlan Town a complete 
census was taken of the children. There were only 25 houses in 
the camp and although the numbers were naturally very small, 
the following table is of some value as illustrative of typical con- 
ditions in certain recently opened mining territory. This camp 
had no school of its own and the children had either to go to Harlan 
or to the school at Camp Number 7. 


TABLE No. 7 
GRADE AND SCHOOL ATTENDANCE OF 15 CHILDREN IN Camp No. 9 


Sex Age Grade School Attended 


M Never attended 
M Entered primer class 
at Camp No. 7, 
but sent home by 
teacher. No room 
for him. 
Never attended 
Ist Harlan 
2nd. Harlan 
Ist. Camp No. 7 
2nd. Camp No. 7 
In Ist grade, but has never 
entered school in this 
camp, though here two 
months. 
In 1st grade, but has been 
out of school for 9 
months; never entered 
here. 
Ist. Camp No. 7 
In Ist grade, but has been 
out of school for 8 
months; never entered 
here. 
2nd. Pine Mountain 
Settlement ‘School 


6 
6 


F 
M 
F 
F 
F 
F 


In 3rd grade at Harlan, but 

out of school for 2 

months on account of 

eyes. 
2nd Camp No. 7 
In 4th grade, but has not 

attended for a year and 

a half. Mother sick. 
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A 16-year old boy from this camp was attending school at 
Harlan where he was enrolled in the 5th grade. Until October 7, 
1918, he had been employed as wagon driver at the mine. On that 
day he was run over by a car in the mine and his leg was broken. 
At the time of our visit, in May, the boy was still unable to go back 
to work and with the $9.40 a week which he drew as compensation 
for the injury, he was pluckily trying to get a little more education. 

The only high school in the county is that at Harlan. The 
principal reports that during the school year 1918-19, five children 
from mining camp communities outside the city limits were enrolled 
in high school classes. 

Benham plans to offer 9th grade work next year and Lynch 
will eventually provide high school training for both white and 
colored children. : 

The statement was generally made that few children of miners 
were sent away to school either for grade or high school work. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


SANITATION AND EQUIPMENT 


School buildings were inspected in ten camps. Certain out- 
standing facts were true of all. None had adequate space for 
playgrounds and none had any play apparatus at all; none had 
adjustable desks, although the patent single desk was usually 
found; no floors had been oiled and dry sweeping with its accom- 
panying dust nuisance prevailed. There were no drinking fountains 
and so far as could be learned only the common drinking cup was to 
be found. All but two schools subjected the sight to a severe strain 
by cross lighting; none of the few shades found at the windows were 
in good condition. The stoves, upon which all but one school- 
house depended for heat, were unjacketed and usually stood in the 
center of the floor with desks crowded about them. The toilets were 
invariably in bad condition. 

Typical of the worst of these conditions was a building which 
was supposed to house a school population of 137 children. The door 
leading into the one large school room was found open, although 
school had been closed for six months. The floor was filthy and 
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torn textbooks lay scattered about in the dirt. The desks, which 
were of the patent non-adjustable type, were not fastened to the 
floor, but were piled together in one corner. Two unjacketed stoves 
stood in the center of the room. There were windows on three sides 
and the arrangement of the blackboards indicated that the children 
sat directly facing the light. The floor had never been oiled. A 


A Mountain ScHoot. 
This building is better than many still found in the Hill Country. 


rickety table was provided for the teacher’s desk and a few cheap 
unframed pictures hung crookedly upon the walls. The outhouses 
were open surface privies without pits. The door was gone from 
one; the seats had no lids; the floor was covered with excreta. 
Both toilets were located about 100 feet down hill from the well. 
The well was driven, of unknown depth, with a wooden crub of 
rough boards insufficiently protected from surface pollution. It 
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is not strange that many parents shared the feeling of one mother 
of four children who said: ‘‘When we came here, seemed like it was 
such a turrible large place they’d orter have a good school and I was 
plumb disgusted when I found out what it was.” 

Even the best building seen suffered from certain bad features. 
This schoolhouse stood on a hillside so steep that there was no level 
space for a playground. The building was well constructed on a 
concrete foundation, was plastered inside, and was heated by a hot 
air furnace. A large central hallway connected the four class 
rooms, two of which opened together by folding doors thus forming 
an auditorium capable of seating 200 people. Two of the rooms were 
properly lighted from the left side and the rear, and the two others 
could easily have been so arranged that the light fell from the left, 
as it should, instead of from the right, as it did. All were equipped 
with single non-adjustable patent desks. Good pictures hung 
upon the walls, a flag staff stood in the front yard, a cabinet organ 
and a small library helped to make the building attractive. Sani- 
tary toilets of an approved type had been provided, but at the time 
of inspection they were in bad condition. There were no lids for 
the seats and the floor was extremely dirty. One building with 
a partition was used for both boys and girls. 


HEALTH WorK 


Health work was chiefly conspicuous by its absence. Medical 
or nursing care had not been provided for any of the school children 
in the mining camps visited except at Benham, where the company 
doctor had given all the white children a routine physical examina- 
tion and a trachoma specialist from the United States Public Health 
Service had inspected eyes. During the preceding school year the 
Young Men’s Christian Association had brought on a physician 
from Louisville who had examined eyes, ears, nose and throat. 
The visiting nurses employed by -the International Harvester 
Company at Benham feel that they are accomplishing practically 
the same work as school nurses, since they care for any sick children 
referred to them by parents or school teachers. This may take 
care of contagious diseases or actual illness, but it gives too little 
opportunity for the preventive work which ought to be constantly 
under way, especially with the shifting population of a mining town. 
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ADEQUACY OF SCHOOLS PROVIDED 


When it is remembered that between 1910 and 1919 the public 
school population of Harlan County more than doubled and this in 
spite of the fact that the upper age limit was changed from 20 to 
18, it can easily be seen that the construction of school houses to 
keep pace with this increase has been no easy task. In discussing 
the adequacy of the provision of public schools for the mining 
camps of Harlan County it must also be remembered that the camp 
settlements are close together and that several of them run into the 
outskirts of Harlan Town. For industrial purposes, they are 
separate communities but they have no political organization and 
for governmental purposes they are simply parts of the county. 
It is quite to be expected that the camps which are close to Harlan 
Town should send children to the city schools and that there would 
be combinations among adjoining camps. The consolidation of 
schools ought to mean better opportunities for the children. Accord- 
ingly, when the statement is made that five of the sixteen mining 
villages visited have no schools at all, either for the white or the 
colored children, it does not necessarily mean that those children are 
deprived of all opportunities for education. It may mean, how- 
ever, that unduly heavy difficulties are placed in the way of their 
getting it. 

Camp No. 7 maintained a school which received children only 
up to the 38rd grade. The older boys and girls went to Harlan. 
They were obliged to walk down the railroad tracks and to cross 
several trestles on their way. They left home shortly after seven 
in the morning and returned about five in the afternoon. The 
trains ran a little too late in the morning and a little too early at 
night to enable them to ride and no free transportation scheme 
had been developed. A woman who sent two little girls, said she 
had not an easy moment until they were back at night. A miner 
said the boys were so rough that ‘‘everybody dodges when the 
children go by to school;”’ they ‘‘rock’’ each other and the passers- 
by and “fight all the way down the track.”’ The company doctor 
had just told one colored girl that she was not physically able to 
walk so far and she had already dropped out of school. A white 
boy who would finish the 3rd grade in May, had a foot so badly 
crippled by infantile paralysis that he was unable to walk far with- 
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out falling. His parents were planning to move to Harlan in the 
fall so that he might continue in school there, but the other children 
whose parents were indifferent or were unable to move continued 
to “walk the ties” in good weather and bad. 

In Camp No. 1, rather than allow the children to walk a mile 
up the track to the nearest school, the parents decided to start a 
subscription school. The miners who were willing gave $1 a month 
from their wages and the company gave dollar for dollar. This 
school was in session four months of last year. 

Overcrowding within the building was common. At one camp 
where 137 children were reported by the school census taker, a one- 
room building was provided within which two teachers struggled 
to maintain order. At another, two rooms were the only accommo- 
dation for 147 children. At a third, which prides itself upon its 
good schools, 366 children were enrolled under five teachers, an 
average of 70 children to the room. The average attendance how- 
ever, was only 191 which brought down the numbers to 38 to the 
room. 

Combinations among camps also produced certain difficulties. 
To the one building at Camp No. 7, which received only white 
children of the 3rd grade and under, came all the little people from 
two neighboring mines. Last year the room was so overcrowded 
that the teacher sent home several of the younger children, saying 
the county superintendent had told her to doso. The mothers of 
four of these children, who were interviewed during our visit, ex- 
pressed their regret at this situation. 

In another camp the school was extended two months by “‘cuts”’ 
from the miners’ wages. Children from a second camp attended 
throughout the school year and also during the extra two months, 
although their parents were not assessed for the upkeep of the 
school during the period of extension. 


NEGRO SCHOOLS 


Inadequate as the present schoolhouses were to meet the needs 
of the white children, the situation was even worse with regard 
to the negroes. In the small camps, comparatively few negroes 
were employed and there were not enough colored children to war- 
rant starting a school. Consequently the little ones stayed out 
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altogether and the older group walked to Harlan or not, as they 
pleased. 

In Camp No. 7, ten colored children of school age were found, 
four not attending school at all, six walking to the colored school at 
Harlan, a distance of approximately two miles. One colored woman 
had taught her little girl at home until she was ready to enter the 
4th grade, but the other 12- and 14-year old children were in the 
2nd and 3rd grades. In Camp No. 3, where 12 colored children 
were without any school facilities at all in 1918-19, the superin- 
tendent of the mine had set aside an old dwelling to be used as their 
schoolhouse another year. In 1918-19, the county superintendent 
reported that there were only three colored teachers in the county, 
outside of Lynch and Benham. 

At Lynch one colored school with two teachers was conducted 
in temporary quarters. The school census at Benham listed 135 
colored children, but the average attendance at school was only 65. 
There were two teachers, both well trained and well paid. Plans 
were on foot for the erection of a $6,000 brick schoolhouse which is 
to have adequate provision for playgrounds, but the present school 
was conducted in the colored church building which is poorly equipped 
and has no playground. 

There were in 1918-19 six colored children in the 8th grade at 
Benham. It will be impossible for them to continue their educa- 
tion without leaving home, for Harlan County has no high school 
which negro children may attend. 


ENFORCEMENT OF COMPULSORY EDUCATION LAW 


Since only one of the mining camps visited is incorporated as 
an independent school district, the other schools must depend upon 
the county superintendent for assistance in enforcing the com- 
pulsory education law. Harlan County has no county truant 
officer, but in 1918-19 the superintendent divided the county into 
six educational divisions, selected the best school in each division 
and made the teacher of this school attendance-supervisor of the 
district. Service was upon a volunteer basis but the superintendent 
estimated that during the first month of the school year, each school 
was visited two or three times. Then came the influenza and all 
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schools were closed. When the “ban” was lifted, two or three 
months later, children and schools were thoroughly demoralized 
and little effort was made to enforce attendance. 

The percentages of daily attendance based upon enrollment, 
as entered in the records of the county superintendent need to be 
studied with thought of the shifting population in mind. Accord- 
ing to those figures, the average daily attendance for the children 
of 12 mining camp communities was 62 per cent. The children 
who were enrolled attended less than two-thirds of the time, and, 
as already indicated, many never entered school at all. 

So far as we could learn, Benham was the only camp where the 
compulsory attendance law had been invoked. There, warrants 
were sworn out against 13 parents, charging them with failing to 
send their children to school, and they were tried before the local 
justice of the peace. All demanded a jury trial and when the 
hearing resulted in a “hung” jury, all were dismissed. 


ATTITUDE OF PARENTS 


The comments made by miners and their wives upon the school 
situation were at times caustic. Indifferent as a few members of the 
labor group seemed to be, there was evident among the great majority 
a pathetic eagerness that their children should have the advantages 
of an education which had many times been denied their parents. 
But they wished it to be an education which meant something. 
Said one mother: ‘We don’t force our children to go to school 
because we ain’t had no good teacher and if your children don’t 
learn nothing they’re better off out of school than in.” A Scotch 
woman spoke with pride of the excellent schooling she had enjoyed 
in the grades at Edinburgh. “If you stayed out of school a single 
day there,” she said, “they came and got you. And here we haven’t 
even had a school in session all year.” The youth and inexperience 
of certain teachers did not pass unremarked. ‘‘Yes, she probably 
did the best she could,” the mothers would say, ‘‘but she was just 
a little young thing.”’ 

Members of the field staff attended a union meeting where some 
80 men, both white and colored, were present, and talked with the 
men about the school situation. While union sentiment was strongly 
against “‘cuts’’ for medical care, everyone was willing to be assessed 
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for the upkeep of the schools, whether or not he had children in 
attendance. 

At a meeting of the Industrial Council at Benham, schools were 
under discussion. Said a miner, ‘“We want the best there is for our 
children. If the best teachers are in New York, send to New York 
for them. We are willing to pay.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


At bottom, the failure of most mining camp schools in Harlan 
County to get the children into school in the first place and to hold 
them, once they are enrolled, goes back to defécts in the educational 
system of the state. The education of the young is a public responsi- 
bility and it should not be necessary for the mining companies, by 
deductions from the wages of their employees and by contributions 
from the management, to supplement the county funds in order 
to provide decent schooling for the children of the community. 
When taxes in Kentucky are equitably assessed and when the school 
funds are distributed upon the proper basis, so undemocratic an 
arrangement as company subsidized schools need no longer be 
followed. When this is done, one of the chief difficulties in the 
way of consolidation will be removed. But pending the arrival 
of that much to be desired time, it is probable that the present 
system must be continued. Are there ways in which the county 
and the companies, working together, may improve the schools of 
Harlan County? 

The first and greatest need is the appointment of a county 
truant officer with assistants sufficient in number adequately to 
cover the county, who should be rather visiting teachers with a 
social viewpoint than persons of the deputy sheriff order, and who 
would concern themselves, not only with getting truant and non- 
attendant children into school, but with removing the causes of their 
absence. The salaries offered should be large enough to attract 
workers of the highest type. Harlan County can well afford to 
make such an investment and if its fiscal court has the wisdom to 
do so, it will be repaid a hundredfold. 

In the second place, those concerned with the schools need 
to realize that they are dealing with abnormal communities, quite 
different from the villages where men own their homes and work at 
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different trades and where the children have varied household 
tasks and pleasures. When the schools are closed, the child in the 
average mining camp has very little todo. It is not strange that 
he frequently gets into mischief. His thwarted play instincts 
must find vent somewhere. The absolute monotony of life in a 
place where all the men do the same thing, where all the houses 
are alike and where there is little or no natural opportunity for 
wholesome recreation is a factor which must be seriously considered 
in planning the school work. 

At a conference recently called by the Federal Bureau of 
Education to discuss the best kind of schools for mining 
towns, two propositions which received much favorable attention 
were the development of all-year schools and. the introduction of 
the work-study-play plan. The suggestion of the all-year school 
brings with it the need of erecting simple residences for the teachers, 
so that they may really share the life of the community for twelve 
months of the year. The work-study-play plan is an adaptation of 
the Gary system whereby the child spends a part of his school day 
at academic work, a part at manual work and a part in free play. 
This plan should. be followed throughout the year but when school is 
conducted for twelve months, the proportion of time given to recrea- 
tion and handwork should be increased during the summer. It 
goes without saying that if the county public health unit is created, 
the sanitation of schoolhouses and the medical inspection of school 
children will receive attention. 

The school buildings should be so planned that they can be 
used by adults for night classes, clubs, motion picture shows, dances 
and other forms of community education and recreation. Harlan 
County has now a serious problem of adult illiteracy to overcome; 
there is every indication that it will soon have the problems of 
Americanization as well. The public school is the logical center of 
attack for both, and all new construction should be designed accord- 
ingly. The schoolhouses need not be overelaborate or expensive, 
but they should be capable of adaption to the various purposes 
indicated and such others as may from time to time arise. In 
spite of the obvious advantages of consolidation, it will probably 
be true that a simple building, easily accessible, will prove more 
valuable than one more completely equipped at a greater distance 
from the homes of the people. 
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CHILD LABOR 


While there is practical unanimity of opinion on the value of 
good schools, the corollary of that assumption, which is that children 
should. be in school and not at work, is not so generally accepted.. 
The United Mine Workers of America as an official group heartily 
endorse the provisions of the federal child labor law, but a few 
individual members of local unions and many non-union men are 
not in entire sympathy with the law, as applied to their own families. 
“Boys are better off at work,” was the general opinion, freely 
expressed. 

The demand for child labor in mines is greater than is generally 
supposed.* Boys of 12 and 14 make good “trappers,” for the task 
of guarding the trapdoors by which ventilation is regulated is easily 
within their strength, although the men generally regard it as the 
least desirable kind of work from the standpoint of physical com- 
fort. Boys are also employed as “greasers” or ‘‘couplers’’ but by 
far the greater number seen in mines were assisting their fathers 
in loading coal. 

The federal child labor law prohibits the employment of children 
under 16 in mines or quarries and imposes a tax of 10 per cent over 
all other taxes on the net profit of mines employing children in vio- 
lation of this ruling. Prosecution is in the hands of the Department 
of the Treasury. 

The child labor law of Kentucky prohibits the employment 
of children under 16 years in any capacity in, about, or in connection 
with any mine, coke oven, or quarry, and specifies that this provision 
shall be enforced by the state inspector of mines and his assistants, 
who shall prosecute for violations. Truancy officers are authorized, 
under the law, to visit mines, as well as factories; however, no 
reports of any visits by them could be had, except in one case, and 
a lack of co-operation in enforcing the child labor law is apparent. 

The superintendent of schools and the compulsory attendance 
officer at Harlan Town both testified that boys under 16 are regularly 
employed in the mines about this city. The records kept by the 
attendance officer were seen and the cause of absence from school 
in a number of cases was “Working in .......... mines.” 


* Most of the following section is quoted verbatim from the report on 
child labor by Mrs. L. B. Bush published in Child Welfare in Kentucky. 
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The superintendent of schools said he had made an honest 
effort to secure the co-operation of the state authorities in the en- 
forcement of the law. He had on file in his office much correspond- 
ence which clearly substantiated this assertion. In 1917, the 
superintendent wrote the state inspector of mines as follows: “I am 
writing to inform you that children below the age of 16 are working 
in the mines in this section.”” The inspector answered and ex- 
_pressed surprise, referring the superintendent to the assistant mine 

inspector of that district. Immediately the assistant inspector 
was advised of the situation and replied, calling the attention of 
the superintendent to the scarcity of labor, but promising to look 
into the matter. Nothing more was heard from him, so a year 
later the superintendent again wrote, renewing his request and 
naming the operators violating the law. This time he was advised 
to call on an inspector recently appointed and living in the town 
of Harlan. A letter was at once addressed to this officer, but no 
answer was ever received. 

The investigator sought an interview with the local inspector, 
who explained his work regarding safety appliances, drainage, etc. 
He said that he inspected for child labor and during his experience 
had put out of the mines some half-dozen boys under age. He 
had not made any prosecutions for these offenses and had not seen 
any boys for four or five months. 

The following morning the investigators visited a mine within 

_ walking distance of Harlan, arriving at the hour the men went to 
work, and went in with them. The following boys were seen at 
work on this occasion: 


MOM coerce eae ans ooo age 14 years _ Driver 

OD AR oes cs iiors se'le oho Garece 14years Trapper 

1 CC) 72 15 years Driver 

IMIG OB ic: aig tiad ee OS 14 years Trapper 

eer er 14 years Loading coal with father 

NG 55.66 te i die ene’ 12 years Loading coal with father 

NR 5 ey ois na es 13 years Loading coal with father 

Geonge. | i eae 13 years Loading coal 

GN is ho vieianne 15 years Loading coal 

GeOnger:... wet. oak 14 years Loading coal (was formerly trapper) 


At the close of the day the foreman said that the father of 
Alfred and Alvin had earned $14 that day by using his two sons. 
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The father of Richard, age 13, said his son had been helping him 
since he was 8 years old. In the camp or village here three women 
admitted that their small sons were employed in the mine. These 
are not included in the list above. 

There was not an affidavit on file at the office, nor an age 
certificate, and practically half of these boys testified that they 
had been enployed in other mines in the community, giving their 
names. This was borne out by the records of the truancy officer. 

In three other camps, children whose parents stated they were 
under 16, were reported to be regularly employed in the mines. 

On passing beneath the tipple at a fourth mine, agents of the 
Committee caught sight of a little boy so small that his head was 
barely visible above the top of the freight car in which he was 
shovelling coal. He gave his name as Will B , said he was 
past 16, although he admitted that he was only in the 2nd grade, 
and stated that he had been working on the tipple for one month. 
A miner standing near promptly informed us that the boy had been 
working over three months and various boys interviewed later, 
confirmed this statement and said the lad was not yet 16. 

Charles, then 12, and in the 8rd grade, according to his mother, 
was trying very hard to get a job in the mines ‘“‘because Will works.” 
“That little peanut!’’ scoffed Charles, “‘he ain’t 16!’ But Charles’ 
brother John, now 18, who has been the mainstay of the family 
since he was 11, thought differently of the value of child labor. 
“Yes, they had laws,” said his mother, “but his paw got them to 
let the boy goin with him.” ‘He got hurt, you see,” explained John. 
“A mule drug him about two hundred. foot an’ after that he couldn’t 
push any more, so they let me help him. I can read and write a 
little but I’ve never had much show.” This boy had looked forward 
to being drafted, in the hope that army service would give him an 
opportunity for further education. 

At the same mine a woman interviewed in her home on May 
8th, gave the age of her son as 15 and said he would not be 16 for 
another month. For about two weeks the boy had been employed 
as a trapper at $2 a day. 

While all the mine managers clearly understood the terms of 
the federal law, they did not seem so familiar with the state law. 
Thus at one large corporation camp, where no evidence of the 
employment of children in the mines was observed a number of 
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young boys were regularly employed to carry water to a gang of 
construction men. This practice was stopped by the officials of 
the company when their attention was called to it. 

In the same camp a 13-year old boy in the 5th grade was found 
selling ice cream cones in the motion picture theatre. His father 
was a Skilled workman drawing good pay. The boy earned 50 cents 
a night and was supposed to remain until the show closed, about 
11 c’clock. A bowling alley employed two little boys, 9 and 12 
years of age, to set up pins. They said in the presence of the 
manager that they worked until 11 o’clock at night. A second 
visit was made and another boy 10 years of age had in the mean- 
time been taken on. 

Small boys delivered papers in at least three camps. 

There were no opportunities for employment for girls except 
at domestic service in the boarding houses or in the families of the 
more highly paid employees, and few were qualified to hold such 
positions or wanted them. lEarly marriage offered much more 
attractive possibilities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The standard set by both the federal and the Kentucky child 
labor laws are high enough to give ample protection to children 
if properly enforced. The state department of labor as well as the 
mine inspectors should be empowered to inspect mines for violations 
of the child labor laws and the staff should be increased sufficiently 
to permit frequent inspections. The suggested enrichment of the 
curriculum of the public schools should also aid in diminishing 
the illegal employment of children by making school more attractive 
than work. 


RECREATION 


The physical limitations which the sites of Harlan County min- 
ing camps place upon the outdoor play of children have already 
been indicated. Lack of level ground, the proximity of railroad 
tracks, small yards and houses crowded together do not make for 
freedom. Indeed, the listless inactivity of the women and children 
is one of the most pitiful impressions which the visitor carries away 
with him. Life in a mining camp takes away many of the normal 
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tasks with which people have been familiar in their farm homes and 
it gives them no wholesome substitute. Loafing about the com- 
pany store is a poor exchange for roaming the hills. The schools 
have failed completely to stimulate or direct the child’s impulse 
to play. None of them have playgrounds, apparatus or instruc- 
tors qualified to lead group games. This is especially to be deplored 
in Kentucky mining camps because many of the mountain children 
are individualists born, and have never come into contact with 
the socializing influences of team play. A man’s sport in Old Harlan 
County too frequently meant 
moonshine and shooting and 
the boys early became familiar 
with these standards. Even 
today attempts at sport some- 
times degenerate into free for 
all fights. A few years ago the 
county sheriff was killed at a 
ball game where he was trying 
to enforce good order. Ona 
smaller scale the boys imitate 
this lawlessness. A well mean- 
ing mining superintendent in 
Harlan County built a merry- 
go-round for the children of his 
camp and left them to enjoy it 
unsupervised;. the result was 
riot and debris—the strongest 
Jiccinc It OrF To THE Music or a demonstration of the need for 
_ Mountain Fippte. continued work along recreation 
lines, although the superinten- 

dent, naturally, could hardly view the matter in that light. 

Only three of the fourteen small camps had baseball diamonds 
and the boys had access to those only when the men did not want 
them. A fourth camp had plowed up its baseball field and its tennis 
courts for potatoes, during the war. One croquet ground was seen. 
These were literally all the provisions for non-commercial recreations 
to be found in any of the small camps, unless one includes a poorly 
selected school library of some 200 volumes which was locked up 
in the schoolhouse during the entire vacation period. 
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BASEBALL DIAMOND, LYNCH. 


The small boys of course, made opportunities for themselves; 
they went swimming in the polluted waters of the “Fork” and with 
invincible optimism spent hours in fishing where no fish were. They 
played ball in the so-called streets at considerable risk to themselves, 
the bystanders and the windows. They accompanied their parents 
on those wildly exciting excursions known as “riding the train” 
when the whole family would solemnly enter the accommodation 
coach, journey to the end of the line and without leaving the coach 
come back again, covered with cinders but satiated with the wares 
of the “‘candy butcher.” 

The girls said that about all they had to do when their house- 
hold work was over, was to crochet or walk to town. There were 
no decent dances which they could attend and the indecent Forty- 
Niners were a great temptation. In several camps dances had 
been forbidden altogether because of the disorder which almost 
always accompanied them. 

One demure looking damsel of 15, when asked what she did for 
her good times, replied briskly, ‘I take my pleasure in serving the 
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Lord,” and it is certain that the only social enjoyment which comes 
to many women and girls is that which they. gain from some form 
of religious service. The religion of the mountains is apt to be of 
a highly emotional sort. The Holy Roller and other peculiar sects 
thrive and the ineradicable love for the dramatic finds some satis- 
faction in watching a sinner “Take a big through,” as the process of 
conversion is called. Baptism is always by immersion and the 
baptising is a social event of the first importance to which people 
come from miles about. It is accordingly a real deprivation for the 
people of the ten camps to have no regular church service of any 
kind. Of the four camps where services were conducted only two 
had resident pastors. These four and one additional camp main- 
tained Sunday Schools which met in the schoolhouse. Said one 
forlorn woman, “I ain’t heerd a kind word since I been here; I 
ain’t seen a church house; and I ain’t seen or heerd a preacher.” 

The commercial amusements were limited to motion picture 
shows found in three camps and planned for in two others, pool 
rooms found in one camp and an occasional traveling carnival. 

The motion picture theatres were commonly open three nights 
a week, Monday, Thursday and Saturday; prices were 10 and 
15 cents. One theatre had a balcony to which negroes were ad- 
mitted. Many children attended these shows regularly and a num- 
ber of them in addition went in to Harlan theatres. One group 
of three small boys went to Harlan every Thursday night to see the 
Wild West serial films. If they went oftener than once a week 
they said they could not remember them all—‘‘it gives us too much 
to think about.” 

The class of film shown at the camps, according to teachers, 
miners and managers, is very fair; comedy films and serials were the 
most popular, and the children were quite familiar with the leading 
actors in both fields. In Harlan Town a censorship board was 
established last year by action of the city council. It is composed 
of five women. The ordinance provides that this board shall ex- 
amine and pass on all picture films before public presentation and 
shall eliminate anything tending to be of an immoral or improper 
nature. The board, however, does not view the pictures before 
they are shown. Films arrive in Harlan only a few hours before 
they are to be exhibited. Rejection then would leave the proprietor 
in a position of having to pay for a picture for which he would be 
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unable to secure a substitute; very likely he could not open his 
theatre at all that evening. These conditions of film distribution 
may have helped determine the policy of the board. The policy 
adopted is to make it plain to the proprietors that they must selcet 
and insist upon getting good pictures from the distributors. A 
Harlan pastor said, ‘“The mere fact that there is a board and that 
these women have access to the shows at any time keeps a fairly 
high standard of film showing.” The mayor concurred in this 
opinion. 

Pool rooms had been closed by the manager in one camp because 
of the gambling and fights which took place there and in the one 
village where they were still to be found they bore a very bad repu- 
tation. The Kentucky state law provides that no minor shall be 
allowed in a pooi room without written authorization or without 
parent or guardian, but the law is generally disregarded. Equally 
bad were the reports given about the traveling carnivals which 
from time to time passed through Harlan County. The following 
excerpts from a recent report on recreation in Kentucky* give an 
accurate picture of the carnival in a mining town. 

“A typical carnival—note the quotation marks—is ‘a grand 
aggregation of high grade canvas and platform shows.’ There are 
also the gambling stalls. Thirty were counted with a single carnival. 
The gambling games and devices are many and various; some 
involve a bit of skill, as in throwing balls at dummies or pitching 
rings over jack knives, but in general the element of skill is slight 
or supposititious. The wheels usually are gambling devices in the 
strictest technical interpretation of the term; no skill whatever 
is involved and the losers get nothing at all. The losses of patrons 
are enormous in the total during the week’s stay of a carnival in 
a town and frequently fall in places where they can not well be 
afforded. Some of the carnivals because of the immorality con- 
nected with them, may be fitly described as traveling bawdy houses, 
unlicensed, unregulated, uncontrolled. Prostitutes are either at- 
tracted to these carnivals or permitted to accompany them, leaving 
behind them a trail of physical as well as moral contamination. 
According to informants in whom the writer has confidence, boys 
12 to 15 years old in Kentucky cities and towns have contracted 


* Report by Raymond B. Fuller in Child Welfare in Kentucky. 
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venereal diseases from carnival women. In a mining camp the 
writer was told by the camp doctor and the mine superintendent 
that shortly after the arrival of a carnival last year a large number 
of men were incapacitated for work because of venereal diseases. 

‘Besides the immoral women accompanying the carnivals or 
attracted to the show grounds, there are in many cases other dis- 
reputables of divers sort, such as pickpockets and bootleggers. 
The carnival grounds seem to be a natural rendezvous of these 
folk and the whole motley crew of roughs and rowdies; once in a 
while a shooting affair takes place. 

“The carnival is a great event in the lives of hundreds whose 
opportunity for amusement or recreation is otherwise meagre. 
Whole families attend every night. At one carnival the writer 
saw a child of 5 who had been brought by his parents five evenings 
that week; and twice the trio stayed until midnight. School 
superintendents report an increase of truancy when a carnival is 
in town. At one carnival in the evening the writer found six boys 
who were confirmed truants.”’ 


RECREATION AT LYNCH AND BENHAM 


At Lynch and Benham, definite provision had been made for 
recreation in planning the towns and in engaging the staff. 

Benham was unique in the approximate equality of recreation 
facilities afforded the negroes and the whites. Each race had its 
own Young Men’s Christian Association building, which was the 
center of all social activities in the community, and each had two 
welfare workers, a man and a woman, who gave their full time to the 
services. The buildings were practically identical in equipment, 
except that the rooms used by the white employees were somewhat 
larger as they needed to be to accommodate the larger numbers 
found in the camp. All the recreation in Benham, except that 
afforded by an occasional traveling show or carnival, was under the 
auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 

The Wisconsin Steel Company furnished the buildings and the 
sites and contributed $75 monthly for the upkeep of the two branches. 
The State Young Men’s Christian Association operated them and 
made up any deficit at the end of the year. No membership dues 
were charged, but the men paid for the use of the various facilities. 
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Ice-cream, soda-water, pop, candy, fruit, cigarettes, newspapers and 
magazines and the usual accessories were on sale at reasonable prices. 
This part of the undertaking was expected to clear expenses and a 
commercial spirit was rather evident in the management. 

The buildings contained assembly room, with motion picture 
screen and stage, club rooms, bowling alleys, pool room, barber shop 
and shower baths. The assembly room in the white branch seated 
150; in the colored branch, 100. Motion pictures were shown on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday nights. 
Ten and 15 cents was charged for admission. On Sunday after- 
noon two reels were shown free. The Association had an understand- 
ing with all the film supply houses that if the pictures did not ‘come 
clean,” the contract was to be cancelled. The same films were shown 
at both white and colored assembly rooms. 

On Sunday forenoon, a church service was held for the whites 
under the direction of the Y. M. C. A. secretary, with a speaker 
from outside whenever available and a song service was conducted 
at 2:15 each Sunday afternoon. There was no regular church 
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A GARDEN FEsTIVAL. COLORED CHILDREN’S CLUB, BENHAM. 


organization in the camp for the white people. The Association 
secretary planned to start a “‘Liberty Church,” along the lines of the 
undenominational churches of the munition cities, and at the time 
of our visit was negotiating with a prospective pastor. The colored 
people had a resident pastor and a church building which was used 
as a school during the week. Both groups had well-attended Sun- 
day schools which met regularly. 

The hotel at Benham, which was built and is operated by the 
company, had an attractive parlor with a good dancing floor, a 
piano and a Victrola. Weekly dances were held here for the clerical 
and office employees. No miners were admitted. 

A large athletic field in the center of the village gave good 
opportunity for sports of various sorts and it seemed to be generally 
used. The baseball diamond was free to all but the two tennis courts 
were reserved for the office force. There was a band stand and a 
good band was said to have been organized among the employees. 

The colored worker had both small boys and girls in a singing 
class which met weekly, and gave 24 small boys military drill in the 
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afternoons after school, using wands they made for themselves and 
utilizing discharged soldiers among the miners for drill masters. 

Her book of games was in constant use at the school and at the 
Association building, and the colored people had many private 
parties in their own homes where they played these simple games, 
danced and sang, “spoke pieces” and “listened to the Victrola.” 
Birthday parties were especially favored. 

The singing classes were an important feature of the work among 
the negroes. A choral club of 35 men and women met weekly. They 
were attempting nothing ambitious but sang humns, war songs and 
simple music, and anyone who wanted to sing was welcome. The 
children were given an hour’s instruction once a week in school and 
those who liked came to the Association building every Thursday 
afternoon for another hour. 

Two cooking classes of eight girls each had been organized for 
the colored girls, one for the 12- to 16-year old group and the other 
for the 8- to 12-year olds. The Association kitchen had an electric 
plate and a small electric stove, dishes and kitchen utensils. The 
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instructor planned in addition to the work here to give demonstra- 
tion lessons in the kitchens of the girls’ own homes with such equip- 
ment as they had there. Her cooking classes often prepared and 
served simple refreshments to the parents who came to the audi- 
torium for an evening literary program given by the children. 

A sewing machine had just arrived and four girls who had 
machines at home were learning to use it. 

The white worker, who was a graduate of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association Training School at Chicago, used the Camp 
Fire and Blue Bird forms of organization for her girls’ clubs, thus 
combining recreational and educational purposes, for she taught 
cooking and sewing to all groups. The Association building for the 
whites has a good domestic science equipment on a larger scale 
than that furnished the colored girls. 

On the day of our visit, a group of Camp Fire girls and some 
of the older Blue Birds were starting on an all-day hike to the Pine 
Mountain Settlement School. 

So far as the machinery of play is concerned, the girls, the men, 
and the older boys seemed to be fairly well taken care of, but several 
persons mentioned the lack of suitable recreation for the little 
boys and they, according to the camp constable, were the only ones 
who ever gave trouble by the commission of lawless acts. 


LYNCH 


At Lynch, the plans of the company called for the erection of 
two amusement houses, one in the upper part of Lynch and one in 
the lower. In the upper district, a two-story house built for two 
families had been converted into a temporary moving picture 
theatre and pictures were shown each afternoon and evening. This 
house was leased and the prices charged were those usually charged 
for the same pictures in the cities of the state. . The superintendent 
stipulated that the prices might be the same but no more. The 
picture seen at time of visit was a very good film starring Douglas 
Fairbanks. He was popular, the manager said, and added that the 
most popular pictures were those showing scenes and customs of 
the West. 

The building planned for the lower part of town had been 
completed at a cost of $60,000. It was called the Victory Building. 
It was a three-story structure. The first floor contained two 
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restaurants, one for the white and one for the colored, both using 
the same kitchen. The same food was served and the same prices 
prevailed. One-half of this floor was given over to the theatre. 
The second floor contained an up-to-date pool room and bowling 
alley and the gallery of the theatre. Half of the third floor had been 
made into a dance hall with two good dressing rooms, one for men 
and one for women, provided with lavatories. The other half of the 
third floor contained a lodge room 35 x 60 feet and off this room 
were a number of dressing rooms and a reception room. 

The other amusement building will cost $125,000. The plan 
will be the same as the first. The foundation of this building had 
been laid and work was progressing rapidly at the time of our 
visit. 

The Victory Building was leased to a group of men who 
operated the restaurants, the pool room and bowling alley, and the 
theatre and dance hall. The contracts were so written that the 
superintendent might remove any of these managers within five 
days. The lodge room was rented for $4.50, each order paying 
this monthly rent. 

One man rented and managed theatre and dance hall. The 
weekly program at the theatre included: 


Tuesdays and Thursdays... William Fox pictures are shown, 
Thursday having all comedy 


as es ccekadn es Serial with three reels, comedy 
Wednesday............... Serial with three reels, comedy 
Se ae Wht oe ne ee World Features 

NN da duunce as eee World Features 

I i i ew iiwiennces exe Big Feature Rights 


The manager stated that very few children visited the picture 
show, the largest attendance which he recollected being 60. The 
galleries were reserved for the negroes. 

The dance hall was sublet on Friday nights to a colored man 
who had entire charge of the colored dances. Admission was 
50 cents for the single men and 75 cents for a couple. The manager 
gave a dance for white people every Thursday night, admission 
$1.50 and $2.00. The miners’ families were not admitted to these 
dances, or to the parties given every Saturday evening in the hotel. 
Admission to the hotel dances cost often as much as $3.50. 
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There were to be two baseball parks, one in the lower part 
of town and one in the upper, costing approximately $15,000 and 
a park playground fully equipped near the center of the town. 
The plan called for five tennis courts: two at the hotel, one at the 
superintendent’s residence, one in the lower town and one in the 
upper. 

Three temporary church buildings were in use. The plans of 
the company called for three permanent structures, Catholic, 
Protestant white and Protestant colored. In each case the com- 
pany will give the land for the building, deeding it to the church, 
and liberal donations have also been promised the churches. All 
three churches had resident pastors and were holding regular 
services. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The problem of furnishing recreation of the right sort to the 
children of the mining camps can probably best be approached by 
those changes in the public school program which have already been 
suggested. A resourceful teacher will overcome the disadvantages 
of site and will teach the children how to make their own playground 
equipment if none is provided for them. 

But it is good for old and young to play together and as an 
additional agency for developing community good times, the local 
home service branch of the Red Cross might well be utilized. The 
miners of this county almost without exception contributed a day’s 
work or two to the Red Cross and did it gladly at a time when money 
was badly needed. Often the only touch of color in a bare little 
house would be the Red Cross membership card upon the wall. To 
such a group, rightfully proud of the share they had in supporting 
the Red Cross during the war, the home service worker may come, 
not as an outsider, but as one of themselves, and if she is tactful 
and sympathetic, she may gradually stimulate the inarticulate to 
expression and the recreationally starved to a satisfaction of their 
normal longing for pleasure. It may be done through a revival of 
such old time festivities as the quilting-bee, or the apple-paring, or 
the barbecue, or by the introduction of modern innovations like the 
motion picture or the pageant, but however it is done, if it is to be 
wholly successful, it must be what the people want and not some- 
thing which is forced on them from outside. The Pine Mountain 
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Settlement has conclusively demonstrated how rich a recreational 
life may be provided for both children and adults without an elabo- 
rate equipment or the expenditure of large sums of money. 


DELINQUENCY AND DEPENDENCY 


Such juvenile delinquency as was reported to the investigators 
was directly connected with the lack of recreational facilities. 
For the most part, it was confined to petty thieving and window 
smashing by idle boys, but an occasional case of serious sex im- 
morality among young girls was also mentioned. Three instances 
of girls with illegitimate babies were reported from two camps. 
In two other camps, it was claimed that girls of immoral character 
were employed at the company boarding house. In general, how- 
ever, so far as the investigators could learn in the short time spent 
in the field, there was comparatively little open or clandestine prosti- 
tution among the young girls in the mining camps. 

But in that No Man’s land which borders upon camp property 
but is not under the control of the mining company, some very un- 
savory situations were alleged to exist. On the edge of one camp 
was located a pool room, lunch counter and barber shop, all in one 
building and all operated by a barber who was said to be living 
with a woman not his wife. Adjacent to this building was a grocery 
store run by a woman who bore a bad reputation in the camp and 
who was said to be under indictment for bootlegging. It was 
claimed that a number of the young women of the camp frequented 
this grocery store and that women from elsewhere often stayed 
there. A girl of 12 was alleged to have been abused by a man 
while in company with a woman who was stopping at this 
place. About the two stores nightly gatherings took place in 
which there was a great deal of disturbance, shooting, fighting and 
gambling. 

Cases of dependency and neglect are often shunted off by the 
mines into this No Man’s land. Repeatedly the investigators were 
told of instances where women with young children had, after the 
husband’s death, been compelled to move out of the camps, in order 
to make room for incoming workmen. 

The real disadvantage which children sometimes suffer from 
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the lack of any representative of law and order in the community 
who is not directly connected with the management of the mines 
is illustrated by the story of three little children, 12, 10 and 8 years 
of age, whose mother died two years ago, leaving them to the care 
of an ignorant and neglectful father. | None of them went to 
school—the 12-year old girl had attended only eight months in her 
entire life—and they were ragged, dirty and generally miserable. 
It was clearly a case for court action. But no one connected with 
the company wished to run the risk of antagonizing other work- 
men at a time of labor shortage by filing a petition against the father 
in the county juvenile court and there was no one not connected 
with the company in the camp. So the father was ordered to leave 
town and was permitted to take all three children with him to a 
wretched little shack “up the Hollow” where they were living at 
the time of our visit, in a deplorable state of neglect. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The state of Kentucky has endeavored to guarantee protection 
to any unfortunate child within her borders by conferring upon the 
judges of her county courts, known when acting in this capacity as 
juvenile courts, full jurisdiction over dependent, neglected or delin- 
quent children and by giving them the right to appoint probation 
officers charged with seeking out and bringing to the attention of 
the court just such children and such conditions as those described 
in the preceding paragraphs. But Harlan County has not, as yet, 
realized the need for probation service and her county court still 
follows the traditional criminal procedure in handling the cases of 
delinquent children. 

If the staff of attendance officers recommended in the section 
on Education could be given the powers of peace officers and could 
be brought into close co-operation with the juvenile court of Harlan 
County, as volunteer or part-time probation officers, there is little 
doubt that they could handle most of the juvenile delinquency and 
dependency without ever resorting to court action. 

But the problem can better be solved by increasing the forces 
which make for clean and happy living than by increasing agencies 
to deal with children after they become dependent or delinquent. 
If Harlan County will look to her schools, her playgrounds and her 
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public health, she will have little need to be concerned with children 
before her courts. 

Dependency resulting from injury in the mines is now cared 
for by the Workmen’s Compensation Act. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation states that the Kentucky law com- 
pares favorably with similar legislation in other states, but suggests 
three changes which would render it more effective in reducing 
dependency. The limitation of medical and surgical attendance 
to charges of $100 to be spent within 90 days, except in cases of 
hernia is considered poor economy since hernia is by no means 
the only form of injury which may need more prolonged or expen- 
sive medical treatment than the act now provides. The present 
law permits compensation for total disability to an eight year 
period and compensation for death to 335 weeks, approximately 
six years. Obviously a totally disabled man or the young child 
of a deceased employee is no more able to support himself at the 
end of the compensation period than before. It is usually the 
case that the need for money would be greater at the end of the 
compensation period in the former case, because of increased age 
and in the latter case because of the increased demands upon the 
family budget for schooling, etc. It is recommended that in cases 
of total permanent disability compensation be paid for life and 
that in death cases compensation be paid to the widow until she 
dies or re-marries and to the children until they reach the age when 
they may be legally employed. The Kentucky law limits com- 
pensation to $12 a week with a $5 minimum. In view of the present 
high cost of living, these limits should be raised to $15 and $6, 
respectively. It is further suggested that the act be amended to 
include compensation for occupational diseases. 


FOOD BUDGETS 


In three mining communities, a brief study was made of the 
spending habits of the people with reference to food buying and the 
use of the company store. Estimates of the amounts of certain 
articles consumed in proportion to population were secured from 
commissary heads in three mines; an analysis of grocery purchase 
slips was made in two stores; food budgets were obtained in a 
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limited number of families; and all observations made have been 
checked over by interviews with mine superintendents, foremen, 
storekeepers, physicians, nurses and other welfare workers in the 
camps, the miners and their families and mountain workers who 
are familiar with living conditions among the southern highlanders. 
The findings are presented with a full realization of their insuffi- 
ciency as a basis for definite conclusions but they aim to present an 
accurate picture of actual conditions in a few camps and a few families 
which are believed to be typical of Harlan County, and, indeed, of 
the entire eastern Kentucky coal field, and it is hoped that they may 
lead to more intensive research along the lines indicated. 

Two large mining operations, with populations of 3,000 (Com- 
munity A) and 8,000 (Community B), respectively, were chosen 
for study and one small camp, of 300 population (Community C), 
located on the outskirts of Harlan Town. The miners in Com- 
munity C were of American birth exclusively, most of them being 
Kentucky stock, mountain-bred or of similar stock from Tennessee, 
Virginia and West Virginia. The same group were greatly in the 
majority in Community A and were largely represented in Com- 
munity B, although foreign-born labor was being shipped into 
the latter place by the trainload. In our study, the foreign-born 
group has been practically ignored, as having made little or no 
impression on the habits of the American born and as not typical 
of the general situation. 

The health of children varies directly with the kind and 
quantity of food they get. The mother who buys wisely can make 
the same amount of money accomplish twice as much in body- 
building as can her neighbor who does not know how to plan her 
children’s diet. But the judgment of the buyer is to a certain 
extent controlled by the limitations of the market. In a com- 
munity where pasturage is insufficient to keep milch cows in good 
condition and where transportation facilities are so poor that fresh 
milk can not be shipped in from outside dairy farms it does not 
rest with the mother to decide how many pints of milk a day her 
child shall drink. She can not give him what she can not buy. 

A study of the food habits of a mining community is, accord- 
ingly, not complete without some discussion of the resources of the 
market, which is, for all practical purposes, limited to the “company 
store.” No attempt will be made in this section of the report 
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to present the arguments for and against company ownership of 
camp commissaries. Whether right or wrong, the fact remains 
that mine owners operate stores in everyone of the mining villages 
visited in Harlan County and that no other merchants have, in these 
villages, set up rival establishments. 

The Kentucky law forbids any attempt to compel miners to 
trade at camp commissaries, either by direct order or by black- 
listing those who fail to make purchases and we found no evidence 
of any improper efforts to solicit trade from the miners, such as the 
Federal Immigration Commission reported in the Pennsylvania 
coal field. Hucksters were permitted in the camps and it was 
nothing uncommon to see a farmer from ‘‘yon side the mountain” 
come riding into camp, astride of saddle bags which bulged with 
vegetables and eggs or to which were tied a dozen flapping chickens. 
Children went to the hills and gathered greens and berries. The 
mail order houses were available to those with money and intelli- 
gence enough to use them and the merchants of Harlan Town were 
not far distant from many of the mines. Yet the fact remained that 
the bulk of the miners’ food was obtained at the company store. 

There are many good reasons why this should be true. The 
company store is accessible. It is usually the geographical center of 
the village, under the same roof with the post office and with the 
mine office where the men go to draw their pay. It is much easier 
physically for tired men or for women with young children to walk 
a short distance to make their purchases than to go a long way, 
and frequent visits to the store are necessary because miners’ houses 
in Harlan County are without the storage space which would make 
buying in bulk practicable. None of them have cellars; few have 
cupboards of any sort. The winters are open and no ice is available 
for general use during the summer months except at prohibitive 
prices. Perishable products can not be kept long except in the big 
refrigerators at the store. They must be purchased in small quanti- 
ties and used at once. ‘‘Meal-to-meal buying”’ is common. 

But the fact that “scrip” is current at the company store and 
nowhere else is the determining factor. Miners in Harlan County 
must according to law be paid every two weeks. The Kentucky law 
provides that this payment must be in “lawful money of the United 
States,” but it does not forbid the issuance of “scrip,” or company 
money, for other purposes. The custom prevails of permitting the 
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miner, or his wife to draw from the mine office “scrip” or paper 
money, up to the amount of wages due for services to the preceding 
day. When pay day comes the value of “‘scrip’’ drawn is deducted 
from the two weeks’ wage. The whole system has grown out of the 
alleged inability of the worker to live from one pay day to the next 
without an advance in wages and the desire of the company to avoid 
carrying credit accounts in the store. But the psychological effect 
upon the purchaser has been distinctly bad. The miner does not 
regard ‘‘scrip’’ as equal in value to money, even though its pur- 
chasing power in the store is the same. It is said that in exchang- 
ing “scrip” for money, it is frequently subject to a discount of 
10 per cent or more. The miner and his family unconsciously 
discount it in use. They do not spend five dollars worth of 
“scrip” with the same care which they would show in expending 
five dollars in cash. Though elusive of proof, the truth of this 
statement is admitted by both miners and store keepers. ‘Scrip’ 
is comparable to the check book and the credit account in a 
group whose sense of money values is weak. A bookkeeper in 
one camp said he had frequently seen a number of women draw 
the amount of “scrip” they had heard one woman ask for, then 
follow each other into the store and stand around, gossiping and 
aimlessly adding to their purchases until they had spent up to the 
total amount of issuance. Nor are the women the only ones to be 
affected by the system. The story is told of one man who spent 
much time in the store, looking for things to buy and finally departed, 
the proud possessor of eye glasses which he did not need. In cer- 
tain camps no “scrip” is issued for less than five cents and all articles 
in stores are priced in multiples of five. If a given article is sold at 
the rate of two for fifteen cents, the purchaser has to pay ten cents 
rather than eight if he buys one. Although this facilitates the 
making of change and the conduct of business, it is almost certain 
to mean loss to the consumer. 

How far prices in the company stores made the practice of 
economy difficult in the camps can not be stated. An attempt 
was made to compare prices in the various commissaries with prices 
in the city stores of Louisville, Knoxville and Cincinnati, but it 
was impossible to draw any conclusions from the data secured, as 
there was no way of judging quality, except in the few cases where 
a familiar brand of goods was sold. Flour was priced about the 
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same in all the stores as in city markets. Sugar was a cent anda 
half higher in the company stores. Many of the canned goods 
appeared. to be higher than city goods, but this was a comparison 
by weight, not quality. Fruits and vegetables were. much higher in 
many instances, to cover loss from deterioration and because they 
were bought in small lots. The excessively high cost of getting sup- 
plies to this isolated county is an element which in justice to the 
company stores must not be ignored in a comparison of prices. It 
is unquestionably overbalanced, however, by the profits from an 
exclusively cash business, with little cost for delivery service or rent. 
A comparison of prices charged for the same articles by a commis- 
sary near Harlan and by a local store in Harlan showed the follow- 
ing differences, but the comparison took no account of quality: 


Commissary Local Store 
eee oe $0.05 2 for $0.05 
Butter. .0.!.chu. 80 15 
Cheese........... 55 45 
Coffee. ces. 35-.45 25-.30 
1D a ree 50 45 
PM GU oe ig ede 1.75 1.70 
IDEN Lae 35 30 
MVE AIOS oseiees hk ec. s 1.20 1.25 
12.c5:) | Coe eee ae .40 40 
Sc). a oe re 45 40 
IAI mao wie cs ties 15 12% 


So far as cleanliness of the premises and care in handling food 
products are concerned, the stores of the two large corporations 
are distinctly superior to those of the surrounding country. The 
meat market end of the store in Community B was carefully screened. 
The salesmen wore washable clothing and conditions compared 
favorably with those of a well-managed city market. Loose milk 
is not dispensed at the stores. The custom of selling foodstuffs 
in packages rather than in bulk, makes for cleanliness, but not for 
economy in buying. It is admitted that the canned and boxed 
articles yield a higher percentage of profit than do flour, sugar and 
other staples. 

Dried vegetables, such as lima beans, peas, lentils and kidney 
beans, and dried fruits, such as prunes, apricots and peaches are not 
carried by most of the stores. Oleomargarine, which came into ex- 
tended use during the war, is rarely sold. It is safe to assume, 
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however, that if the people were familiar with these articles of diet, 
and wanted them, the stores would carry them. Naturally, the 
store keeper is expected to run his business with the maximum of 
profit and he is more interested in that than in encouraging economi- 
cal methods of buying. As one manager said, “the store attempts 
to supply the demand of the people and not to direct or suggest 
in any way.” 

Undoubtedly direction or suggestion if given in a dictatorial 
manner, would not accord with business sense, but tactfully to 
educate the buying public to new food habits is merely good sales- 
manship. The buying public in Harlan County mining camps 
have, it is granted, certain long-standing likes and aversions which 
must be reckoned with. 

As already indicated the majority of the miners in the three 
communities studied came from American mountain stock. They 
are accustomed to the food and the cooking of the mountaineers. 
Of this diet, Kephart, in Our Southern Highlanders, paints a rather 
depressing picture. 

“The backwoodsmen,”’ he says, ‘‘through ruthless weeding- 
out of the normally sensitive, have acquired a wonderful tolerance 
of swimming grease, doughy bread and half-fried cabbage; but even 
so they are gnawed by dyspepsia. Many a homicide in the 
mountains can be traced directly to bad food and the raw whiskey 
taken to appease a sour stomach.”’ Fresh milk, butter and beef 
are scantily used in mountain homes. Kephart hazards the opinion 
that perhaps the extraordinary distaste for fresh milk and butter, 
or the universal suspicion of these foods, that mountaineers evince 
in so many localities, may have sprung up from experience with 
“‘milk-sick cows.’’ The cattle forage for themselves through eight 
or nine months of the year, running wild like the razor back. Nearly 
all the beasts are scrub stock. The result is that many families 
go without milk a great part of the year, and seldom indeed taste 
beef or butter. The mainstay of every farmer aside from his corn- 
field is his litter of razor back hogs. ‘‘Old cornbread and sowbelly”’ 
are a menu complete for the mountaineer. 


The Children’s Bureau in its report on Rural Children in Selected 
Counties in North Carolina noted of the mountain county a more 
varied diet than in the lowlands but said that the mountain mothers 
lacked “an understanding of the needs of the growing child. This 
was shown in the unsystematic, promiscuous feeding, in the prepa- 
ration of under-done starches, in excess of fats, and in a too hearty 
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diet. Three heavy meals a day were served and food ad libitum 
‘between times—potatoes, beans, meat, and big doughy biscuits or 
partially cooked corn-bread.” Breast-feeding of infants was univer- 
sal, but ‘in addition to the breast-milk, the average baby is given 
from an early age a taste of everything the mother eats.” 

Professional workers among the Kentucky mountain people, 
a dietitian, a doctor and a nurse, who were consulted on the sub- 
ject expressed the opinion that the diet was even less balanced and 
healthful in the mining camps than in the mountains because of 
the lack of milk and butter, and vegetables. The mountain diet 
of corn, “shucky” beans, string beans grown large and eaten for the 
beans rather than the husks; sorghum, cabbage, onions, greens, 
potatoes, apples, milk, eggs, pork and chicken, is varied in the min- 
ing camp with the substitution of sugar for sorghum, the almost 
complete elimination of milk and apples and greens, and the addition 
of all sorts of canned and ready prepared foods, and of fresh meats. 

In the crowded camp, it is hard for the individual family to 
keep a cow, since pasturage is limited, the danger of accident on the 
railroad tracks is great, and the cost of upkeep is almost prohibitive. 
To plant a garden one must have space enough to pay for cultiva- 
tion, must spend time and money in the preparation of the ground 
and finally must erect a fence to protect it from the neighbors’ 
chickens and live stock as well as from their children. These 
difficulties, combined with the desire to be ready to move at short 
notice, keep many families in the camps from planting gardens. 
The women do not can vegetables and fruits to any extent, because 
they are hard to get, storage space in the houses is exceedingly 
limited, and again because a supply of canned goods would be a 
hindrance in moving. 

In the company stores, the supply of fresh vegetables and fruits 
is small, since there is almost no truck farming in the vicinity of the 
coal fields and the cost of shipping in green foods from distant 
markets is great. The result is a preponderance of meat and canned 
foods in the diet. The underbaked corn bread, biscuits, and under- 
cooked, greasy foods remain, the wholesome elements in a milk and 
vegetable content are lost, and unwholesome elements in a too- 
heavy meat and canned-goods consumption are added. In the 
mountains and in the country districts, the housewife can feed 
her family only those things which are grown or raised at home, 
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with the exception of certain staples, purchased at intervals at a 
store which is more or less inaccessible and perhaps understocked. ’ 
In the mining camp, in the nearby company store, she has the 
choice of practically every article of food that is canned, glassed 
or boxed. She follows the line of least resistance, and feeds her 
family on all the ready-cooked, but costly and frequently unwhole- 
some food that the market affords. 

The idea that the miner must live well, which means chiefly, 
eat well, is everywhere voiced. It is the premise he insists on 
when he talks on the subject of his daily life or when one hints 
curtailment to him in spending or care in the choice of foods. One 
miner’s wife who had been raised in thrift on a farm said that she 
and her husband would never have saved if she had managed as 
her neighbors did. In many cases the man will not permit the 
woman to do the buying, but whether the result is greater economy 
or merely the restriction of the woman, could not be ascertained. 
Lavish spending for food is common, whether by man or woman. 

The art of housewifery, of intelligent and economical buying 
and preparing of food, is almost undiscoverable in the mining camp. 
A thrifty mountain mother, just returned from a visit to a mining 
camp, said: ‘Why, thar the women don’t have no gyardens and 
no smoke-houses: they don’t raise no food but they buy everything 
out of the store in pokes, and havin’ nothing to do, they set around 
and mourn they can’t get anybody to cook for them.’”’ More than 
one miner’s wife, in answer to the question of how much she spent for 
food, “I can’t say for sure, because I never know how much he’s 
earning.”’ She is governed not by the amount necessary to feed her 
family comfortably, but by the size of her husband’s daily pay slip. 

Not only was there direct evidence of extravagance in buying, 
but much evidence, both direct and indirect, of wastefulness in the 
handling of food in the home. The prevalence of frying as a 
method of preparation is a case in point. It makes the product less 
digestible and therefore less nutritious; the grease is wasted in 
evaporation over great heat, and the frequent practice is, as stated 
by several women, to throw out bread and biscuits over a day old, 
and not to use left-overs of whatever sort. Inquiries concerning the 
nature of garbage in several camps corroborated the impression that 
a great deal of it was not legitimate garbage, but food that might 
have been salvaged. 
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The budget studies were limited to a few families in each camp. 
Information was gathered in casual, door-to-door visits, and was 
not extensive or uniform. In most cases the woman had no idea 
how much it cost the family to live, or what the income averaged. 
Sometimes this was because the mine was not running full time 
or because the man himself worked irregularly. 

One family, of man, wife and six children, ranging from eighteen 
months to 12 years were found living in poverty and filth. The 
children looked sickly and underfed. All had badly decayed teeth. 
The boys of 12 and 8 were both in the primer class, the boy of 10 
in Ist grade, and the 6-year old boy had never attended school. 
The mother explained that they did not go to school much because 
they could not buy clothes. The man earned, she thought, over 
$100 a month and she earned $4 a week washing. The husband 
estimated that it cost $100 a month for food alone. Rent was $6, 
and of clothes, furniture and extras they bought practically none. 
Their daily food budget was as follows: 


1 L727" | 5 Uae Reta ae ere toe NOP $0.25 
MOS Bernas crcye ies sea a .50 
Ham, Steak or Pork Chops..... 65 
1 [| pee eR PSD Mis i an 10 
COTE a Ses ars Are ea ae 05 
1270) 2) 0 a 28 
1 EEN Cy tee ee 25 
et MEO 4 osc 5.5 chs oaciaee. cup. s ageeers 26 
ETE GL OS ee pee ae eee eae a 10 
Bittermmille; . 5.0050 ce ae 13 
Canned Milk................. 20 
CONE OR ee Fan Ri airagtn hed tia osaugs 13 
CEE LS er ENO Geer eet ea 05 
| EOE eR a ce EES Ste 05 


$3.00 daily $90.00 monthly 


They had eggs or meat regularly for breakfast. If eggs, they 
used from a dozen to a dozen and a half at a time. In addition 
they consumed from 50 to 75 cents’ worth of meat a day, besides the 
salt pork which was eaten with the daily allotment of two pounds 
of beans. They used no butter but spent 25 cents a day for lard; 
no sweet milk, but buttermilk and canned milk; no fruit, but almost 
20 cents’ worth of cakes and candy a day. They kept no livestock, 
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planted no garden, did no canning. An analysis of this diet would 
probably show that it was enormously high in protein, as shown in 
the lavish consumption of meat, beans, eggs, and in starch and fats, 
evidenced in the use of potatoes, meal, flour, beans, eggs, and in 
salt pork in large quantities. It was seriously lacking in minerals, 
to be had in fruit and vegetables, and in the essential vitamines to 
be had in fresh milk and butter. The family, while spending per- 
haps twice as much as necessary to meet their dietetic needs, was 
starving for the foods their diet did not include. 

In another family of three adults, a working boy of 22 and his 
mother and aunt, the daily budget was as follows: 





Unpcing sey Sie eis eee ee eee sanet $0.25 
TIES sa tail ote een a ae 50 
SST] ROC 2 ee URSSRE e g ney n e e 25 
POA eee ak wack se omnhey A bs Bore 03 
UP TCTET OS Bea ae ee a ge A EE Ne SPR Re Ne 13 
BN iy te neg tein oe ten N08 tact gas 12 
_E’OTD) CS aaa eee Re a PLR ER KE .02 
EYED 715 yy Se oe sp et 10 
CODEC SES aa oes ee eo ie era 02 
Crack 2c a a 30 
Canned Vegetables...................4. 13 
LUTON a re Ren Se 04 

$1.89 


The family “scrip”? book for the month showed $58, tallying 
closely with the mother’s estimate as given above. The mother 
prided herself on her thrift since she did not buy extras such as 
cake and candies. The list shows restraint if not good dietetic 
judgment. The daily expenditure of 30 cents for canned fruit shows 
extravagance. There is no milk or butter, but a large amount of 
lard for three people. 

A young couple with a baby four months old, spent about $80 
a month for food alone. The wife was pretty and fond of clothes. 
They had almost no furniture. The man’s earnings averaged, they 
thought, about $120 a month. Six dollars went for rent, $1 for fuel, 
about a dollar more for blacksmithing and other minor charges, $1 
for union fees, and the balance of about $30 for clothes and sundries. 
Going to the store before each meal, the wife’s daily purchases 
totalled as follows: 
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Le | Sas eR ae a A $0.25 
S211] 20) 0 | oe 15 
LEST CON, Reo eed ea Ae ere ner a 45 
TEMES ers nos cctalesorard ole we ctOms, <6 25 
Canned’ Matk. 2. ooo boc 08 
EL KOT EO cgeaee nea nie OS Res A ant ee ae 12 
1" a eee CERN © Seb ewe 09 
RUBE iy adit cect es 11 
Canned! Writ... ods eek 30 
Westar eect usin crane yee ha 40 
POLALOES 208 ESS d nd ses shes 15 
LEC LES TS een ear a 15 
LOE ee a ae ee 11 
CTE ee te ee ee oan nea 04 


$2.65 $79.50 monthly 


Again is seen the preponderance of high-protein foods, the 
lavish use of lard and salt pork, and the absence of vegetables and 
fruits, except the expensive canned and preserved varieties. 

A carpenter’s family of man, wife and three children, was 
saving from thirty to forty dollars a month on their income of one 
hundred and eight dollars. They had moved from Louisville to the 
mine, the wife said, for regular work and because they could save 
more than in the city, where rent, fuel, light, and their whole scale 
of expenditure was higher. She pointed out that in camp they 
spent nothing for amusements and much less for clothing than in the 
city. She said the children had no advantages there and that 
she did not like the life, but that they would stay until they had 
accumulated a certain amount. Their attitude was of course dif- 
ferent from that of the miner who expects to spend his life in mining 
camps. 

The weekly food expenditures of this family show more intelli- 
gent buying than that of the average miner’s family: 


ra rs es Seg pcs $1.75 
BateR ek. Ss ARs 2.25 
MMA Resins sas os bidals 60 
Rolled Oats............ 28 
Corn Meal 1.20 
AOE nc eo hub eb ae 1.80 
INTIS cio oer sfok ee shore wlevess 1.02 
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Potatoes. . 2.2... 0.08. 1.20 
NN Ssh eens ssh eles 96 
RAMs) sa mec hiss ae ele 25 
Oracicers gs eek ses 30 
AIG OTK. oe ee Same os 2.50 
Vegetables (Onions, To- 

matoes, Green Beans) . 1.00 | 


$15.46 weekly $61.84 monthly 


The wife of a machine helper, who was saving a little on one 
hundred and four dollars a month, with a family of four children, 
said she considered it more expensive to live in a mining camp 
than in a city, because provisions were so high. She bought most 
of her staples in quantity by mail order which she said greatly 
reduced her bills. 

Their weekly food consumption was as follows: 


SSDP oe oo sc as $0.75 
Os Ci an eee a 70 
Corn Meal............ 40 
CCT eee ae ne i en een 90 
BIE aos she oie Sy om Sos 90 
_) U1 | eas earn race Se 20 
Cc [72 ae ee err 35 
Potatoes; .. 2.2... ees 1.20 
DDS AES ene ene 1.00 
SET een eee) 65 
FCT ee ene ees 5.25 
Corn Flakes............ 1.05 
Dried Apples, Pears and 

PFUNES,.. 5 oes 75 
Lima Beans........... 60 





$14.70 weekly $58.80 monthly 


Although this woman showed more wisdom in buying than 
most of her neighbors, her food list is not nearly so well-balanced 
as that of the carpenter’s wife. The former spends a great deal 
more for butter, milk and eggs and spends something, although 
not enough, for vegetables, which the machine helper’s wife does 
not buy at all. The latter, however, partly makes up for this lack 
in her rather generous use of dried fruits as compared with most 
families who do not use them at all. 
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A college woman, the wife of a man holding an important 
position in one of the large operations, thought that she saved about 
a third on groceries through mail order buying, although she en- 
joyed a discount of 10 per cent on her purchases at the company 
store. She complained of the grade of goods sold there, and said 
she could always get better quality for less money at the mail order 
houses. She bought intelligently, and her food list showed items quite 
different from those of the miners’ families. She used dried fruits 
of all sorts, a great deal of salmon, cheese, butter, milk, eggs and 
bacon, and no meat except an occasional soupbone or steak a few 
times a month. She always bought whatever fresh fruit and 
vegetables the store carried, and was one of those who were trying 
to create a demand for this type of goods. Her diet was better 
balanced and more nourishing than that of most of her neighbors, 
and it cost about half as much per person as compared with other 
budgets. 

The items on purchase slips from one store catering to a mixed 
native and foreign-born population, representing expenditures of 
approximately $100, were divided into three groups: substantial 
and necessary articles such as potatoes, flour, meal and so forth; 
luxuries such as preserves, cakes, candy, various ready-cooked but 
insubstantial cereals, potted meats, sardines, etc.; and third, fresh 
fruits and vegetables. About 50 per cent of the purchases fell into 
the first class, as necessary foods; 40 per cent into the second, as 
luxuries and insubstantial articles; 10 per cent into the third. Pur- 
chases of ice-cream, soft drinks and candy were not included in 
this list. Assuming that at least half of the 157 buyers bought 
some one of these articles, the proportion for luxuries would be 
higher. 

One of the smaller companies, with a working group of 125 
men and a population of about 300 was kind enough to keep a 
record of the purchases made in one day in the company store. 
One hundred and thirty-seven sales were made, totalling $186.25. 
Expenditures for food amounted to $147.75; the balance of $38.50 
going for dry goods, patent medicines, carbide, lamp oil, etc. 

The appended chart is an attempt to show by an analysis of 
these slips the dietetic and spending habits of the people in camp. 
According to the store manager, it is a fairly accurate picture of 
daily spending throughout the year. 
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TABLE No. 4 


ANALYSIS OF Foop PURCHASES MADE IN ONE Day IN COMPANY STORE OF 
MINING VILLAGE 


ToTAL AMOUNT SPENT IN ONE Day For EACH ARTICLE 


Canned Fruits 








Ham and Preserves Lard Flour 
$20.50 $16.35 $11.80 $9.90 
Number Number Number Number 
Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts 
chases chases chases chases 
1 $5.10 2 $0.60 1 $1.30 11 $0.90 
1 1.00 1 .50 1 .60 
2 75 1 .40 2 .50 
2 .70 1 135 1 .40 
1 .65 2 .30 3 .35 
1 55 25 .25 4 .30 
13 .50 13 .20 12 25 
1 45 5 15 6 .20 
2 .40 9 13 15 
2 385 1 10 
2 .30 
5 25 
33 $20.50 59 =$ 16.35 44 $11.80 11 $9.90 
Canned 
Meat Potatoes Bacon Vegetables 
$8.35 $7.10 $6.40 $6.05 
Number Number Number Number 
Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts 
chases chases chases chases 
1 = $1.00 1 $0.60 1 $0.60 1 $0.50 
1 75 11 .30 1 .50 15 25 
1 .60 2 25 1 3d 9 .20 
1 55 4 .20 14 25 
3 .50 12 15 5 .20 
3 .40 1 .10 3 15 
1 385 
2 .30 
3 25 
3 .20 
3 15 
22 $8.35 31 $7.10 26 $6.40 25 $6.05 
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Butter Beans Apples Oatmeal 
$5.90 $5.55 $0.40 $0.30 
Number Number Number Number 
Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts 
chases chases chases chases 
1 $0.25 8 $0.20 1 $0.25 z $0.15 
2 .20 8 25 1 15 
4 8 15 11 15 
5 10 3 10 
16 $5.90 30 $5.55 2 $0.40 2 $0.30 
Puffed Rice and : 
Peanut Butter Canned Salmon Syrup Corn Flakes bi 
$0.25 $0.25 $0.20 $0.30 | 
Joe es x oe =A | 
Number Number Number Number | 
Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts | 
chases chases chases chases 
1 $0.25 1 $0.25 1 $0.20 1 $0.15 
1 15 
1 08.25 1 $0.25 1 $0.20 2 $0.30 
Oranges and 
Lemons Beets Sugar Sausage 
$0.15 $0.28 $5.45 $5.45 
Number Number Number Number 
Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts 
chases chases * chases chases 
1 $0.10 1 $0.25 13 $0.25 
1 .05 25 12 15 





.10 
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Minced Ham 


The American Child 














Tobacco Coffee Cakes 
$4.40 $4.15 $4.05 $4.05 
Number Number Number Number 
Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts 
chases chases chases chases 
2 $0.45 2 $0.25 1 $0.45 1 $0.40 
2 .40 7 .20 2 35 1 .35 
1 35 7 15 8 .30 9 15 
2 .30 10 10 2 25 18 .10 
6 25 4 .05 3 .05 
1 15 
1 10 
15 $4.40 30 $4.15 13 $4.05 32 $4.05 
Eggs Canned Milk Meal Candy 
$3.90 $3.70 $3.35 $3.55 
Number Number Number Number 
Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts Pur- Amounts 
chases chases chases chases 
5 $0.50 10 $0.25 2 $0.65 6 $0.15 
1 .40 1 .20 1 50 16 .10 
4 25 10 .10 1 45 
2 .30 
2 25 
10 $3.90 21 $3.70 8 $3.35 43 $3.55 
Cheese Bread Onions Macaroni Rice 
$2.30 $2.30 $2.10 $0.90 $0.45 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber ber ber ber ber 
Pur- Amts. Pur- Amts. Pur- Amts. Pur- Amts. Pur- Amts. 
chases chases chases chases chases 
1 $0.35 1 $0.30 3 $0.15 3 $0.10 3 $0.15 
1 25 3 .20 16 10 3 .20 
1 .20 14 10 1 .05 
6 15 
6 10 
15 $2.30 18 $2.30 20 $2.10 6 $0.90 3 $0.45 
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It will be seen that the orders are all small, only three amount- 
ing to over $4, as contrasted with 102 out of a total of 137, under $2. 
Of the 31 purchases under 50 cents, eight were for 25 cents, five for 
15 cents, seven for 10 cents, two for 5 cents, a total of 22 purchases 
for amounts of 25 cents or less. The buying is obviously to meet 
the day’s needs only. 

It follows that the items that make up the totals of the slips 
are also small. In the ham sales there is one of $5, another of $1, 
but 25 out of 33 sales are for amounts between 25 and 50 cents. 
In canned fruits, jellies and preserves, only one out of fifty-two pur- 
chases is for more than one jar at a time. One customer bought 
$1.30 worth of lard but the majority bought in 15 or 25 cent amounts. 
Meat purchases ranged evenly from 15 cents to $1; potatoes, which 
are bought to the best advantage in bushel quantities, or larger, were 
purchased in 30 cent amounts and less. Bacon is bought most 
economically in strips of several pounds, but the 26 persons who 
bought bacon on this day, with the exception of three who bought 
60 cents’, 50 cents’, and 35 cents’ worth, respectively, asked for 25 
cents’ worth or less. Miners’ families use beans as regularly as 
potatoes, so that they might be expected to buy enough at a time 
for a week’s use at least, but the 30 sales of beans on this day were 
for amounts ranging from 10 to 25 cents. Sugar was bought in the 
same amounts. . 

The chart analysis of the purchase slips reveals small range 
in buying, lack of variety in diet, and the emphasis so placed on the 
articles within the range of selection as to mean a badly balanced 
dietary. 

There are 34 articles of food in the entire list. Twenty-three 
of these, meat, potatoes, bacon, beans, sugar, canned milk, coffee, 
butter, bread, cheese, flour, eggs, meal, macaroni, rice, apples, oat- 
meal, peanut butter, salmon, oranges, beets and syrup, may be 
classed as either basic or desirable articles in any dietary. Canned 
milk is included because it is difficult to get fresh milk. Canned 
vegetables can not be classed as desirable unless it is impossible to 
get fresh vegetables, as in frontier communities. 

Variety is sought in canned fruits and preserves, lard, candy, 
ham, cakes, sausage, minced ham, puffed rice and corn flakes, ten 
articles which may be considered as among the undesirable or ex- 
travagant classes of food. It is here that the fact of bad selection 
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and faulty emphasis in the dietary is shown. The above-mentioned 
ten articles are seldom, if ever, to be found, in the purchasing lists 
of the housewife who considers wholesomeness of food and economy 
of first importance in her buying. For canned fruits and preserves 
she substitutes home-made ones, put up in season, or made from 
dried fruits. Lard is used for frying, which is an unwholesome 
way of preparing food, or for pastry, also unwholesome. Candy 
may be eliminated from the diet entirely, or made at home, if it is 
used as part of the necessary sugar content. Cakes are less expen- 
sive and more desirable as food when made at home. Ham, sausage 
and minced ham may be classed among the most expensive meats, 
giving the least return and placing the greatest tax on the digestion. 
Puffed rice and corn flakes are among the most expensive and least 
desirable cereals. They cost much more than the substantial, 
home-cooked cereals such as oatmeal. Canned vegetables are 
little used by the economical housewife. Granted that the house- 
wife in the mining camp must use them, her range of selection might 
be much greater, since almost any vegetable canned is procurable. 
Out of thirty-five cans purchased, fourteen are tomatoes, seven are 
corn, three are peas and one string beans. 

It is noteworthy that the heaviest purchasing was of five of 
the articles rated as undesirable or extravagant, namely, canned 
. fruits and preserves, lard, candy, ham, and cakes, and that two 
other articles so classed, sausage and minced ham, are found near 
the top of the list. 

Corn-meal is used extensively, and is a wholesome, highly 
economical food. It is, however, made into cakes, greasy and 
frequently underbaked, whereas it yields the greatest returns 
dietetically in thoroughly baked cornbread, or as mush or puddings. 
The use of other cereals is exceedingly limited, as note the small 
consumption of oatmeal and rice. 

The amount of butter purchased is lamentably small. Only 
16 persons bought it, in a total of a little over seven pounds. Cheese, 
eggs and peanut butter, three articles high in protein and excellent 
as substitutes for meat, are little in demand. Fifteen purchased 
cheese in small amounts, ten purchased a total of eight dozen eggs, 
and one jar of peanut butter was sold. 

The quantity of fresh fruit sold is negligible as compared with 
the heavy purchasing of canned and preserved fruits. Dried fruits 
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were not carried in the store. One orange and two apple purchases 
were made. The only vegetables bought aside from the canned ones 
were onions, for which there were 20 purchases, and beets, with one. 

An analysis of the sales slips of one mine for one day may be 
considered as indicative only of the buying habits of the people in 
that camp, but it is surprising to what an extent it confirms and 
illustrates the facts and impressions gathered from various sources 
in all the camps visited. The same disregard of food economies is 
everywhere found. The people in this region seldom bake raised 
bread so that yeast is little in demand in the company stores. Car- 
rots are never used. Dried lima beans, peas, lentils, kidney beans, 
dried fruits such as prunes, apricots, peaches, etc., are not even kept 
in most of the stores. Hominy is used, but canned rather than dry, 
which is cheaper. Oleomargarine is not carried by most of the 
company stores, and is little used. The consumption of lard is 
excessive and that of butter deficient. 

One store in a community of from 3,000 to 3,500 population 
sold 30,000 pounds of meat a month, including salt meat, averaging 
from 814% to 10 pounds per person. A week’s consumption of fresh 
pork alone was 1,650 pounds, and the supply fell far short of the 
demand. In contrast to this about four-tenths of a pound of 
butter per person was sold. Three thousand pounds of candy 
at 40 cents per pound were consumed in a month in addition to 
that sold at the Y. M.C. A. Apple butter, jelly and preserves were 
sold to the amount of 36,000 ounces a month, in addition to an enor- 
mous sale of canned fruits, syrups and a sugar consumption of 5,800 
pounds. The sale of dried fruits, on the other hand, was negligible. 
Twenty cases, or 1,200 ounces of rolled oats were used a month, 
250 bushels of potatoes, 200 barrels of flour, 500 bags of meal, and, 
during the winter months, 200 pounds of dried beans daily. 

In a store serving a group of 8,000 population, 50,000 pounds 
of meat a month, or 16 2/3 pounds per individual, were sold. But- 
ter, on the other hand, was consumed at the rate of nine-tenths 
of a pound per individual per month, but the supply fell below the 
demand. The demand for fresh pork was always greater than 
the supply, yet pork consumption was so great that even the butcher 
deplored it as a menace to health. Preserves were bought in car- 
load lots. The supply of candy never reached more than 50 per 
cent of the demand. Twenty gallons of ice cream, 480 bottles of 
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pop, 480 bottles of near-beer, 240 bottles of grape juice were sold 
a week during April, and this was estimated to be about one-fifth 
of what was sold at the so-called ‘‘Tallie’’ stands which Italians had 
set up in the camp. (These stands had been ordered closed by the 
company at the time of the visit.) 

In a smaller mining town, with a population of 1,000, 1,200 
pounds of fresh meat and 1,000 pounds of salt meat were purchased 
in a month; 1,600 pounds of lard as contrasted with 100 pounds 
of butter; 1,500 pounds of dried beans; and 125 bushels of meal. 
This camp was near enough to a town for people to do some shop- 
ping there, so that these figures probably do not represent actual 
consumption in proportion to population as in the first mentioned 
communities which were practically self-sufficing. 

It is not possible in this paper to state in detail what consti- 
tutes a satisfactory dietary, but a few quotations may make clear 
the most serious faults and dangers in the dietary of the Kentucky 
miner. In Miss Nesbitt’s Household Management, the significant 
elements in the selection of foods are summed up from the stand- 
point of nutrition and from the standpoint of economy. Under the 
former heading are the following points: 


1. The importance of extending the variety of foods pur- 
chased in each class of products to the utmost extent possible, 
as a means of increasing the attractiveness and healthfulness 
of the diet. 

2. The place of milk in the diet, bringing up its consumption 
to at least the minimum standard (one-half pint daily for 
adults and a pint for a child). 

3. The place of meat and the foods that can be substituted 
for it. 

4. The place of sugar and the dangers of its over use. 

5. The importance of fruits and vegetables in the diet and 
the necessity of augmenting the quantities used. 

6. The importance of an adequate amount of fat. 


From the standpoint of economy the following points are listed: 


1. Cereal products are the foods which give the largest 
returns for the money spent. 

2. The housekeeper pays well for every bit of work done 
on the food she buys. . . . The cheapest way in which to 
buy food materials is in their simplest form, raw, for home 
preparation. 
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3. Food stuffs in packages cost more, not only because of 
the cost of the package, but almost always for advertising as 
well. 

4. What is called “quality” by food dealers is often based 
upon flavor, beauty, or other elements of attractiveness, instead 
of on nutritive value. 


This study has shown the lack of variety in the mining camp 
dietary, the limited use of milk, fresh vegetables and fruit, the 
overconsumption of meat and sugar, and the tendency toward over- 
consumption of the less desirable fats. 


In a pamphlet entitled Permanent Gains from the Food Conser- 
vation Movement, Dr. H. C. Sherman of Columbia University makes 
the following statements about milk: 


“Milk is an important source of energy, protein, mineral 
elements, and vitamines, and possesses unique value as a growth- 
promoting food. It is the one article of diet whose sole function 

in nature is to serve as a food, and the one food for which there is no 
- satisfactory substitute. . . . Not only is milk the most economical 
intrinsically of the animal foods of farm origin, but of even greater 
interest is the positive demonstration, by fully controlled experi- 
ments, that a liberal use of milk in the diet is the best safeguard 
against any deficiency which might possibly arise through restricted 
choice of foods. There are whole communities in this country, 
as well as in those less abundantly supplied with food, where the 
death rate of the children remains unnecessarily high, and the vigor 
and efficiency of the adult population remains at a much lower 
average than would be possible otherwise, because of inadequate 
milk and vegetable supply, often merely the result of lack of knowl- 
edge of these foods. It has been suggested as a rule, applicable 
to any standard of living and scale of expenditure for food, that as 
much be spent for fruits and vegetables as for meat and fish, and 
that as much be spent for milk (including cheese) and cream (if used) 
as for meat and fish.” 


In a later discussion of corn as a substitute for wheat (in which 
he states that maize products are in all respects of equal nutritive 
value with the corresponding products of wheat), Dr. Sherman says: 


“It has been demonstrated that there is no greater danger of 
pellagra in the use of corn than of other grains. In so far as pellagra 
is due to faulty diet, the fault lies not in the use of corn, but in the 
fact that the diet contains too little of foods of other types and 
particularly that it contains too little milk. The lower per capita 
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use of milk is the most striking difference in the food supply of the 
Southern mill villages, where pellagra is prevalent, as compared 
with the correspondong communities in the Northern States.” 

Concerning meat, Dr. Sherman says, ‘“‘While meat proteins 
are efficient in nutrition, they are probably more likely to cause 
trouble when taken in excess than are the other proteins of the food. 
Through the meat-saving campaign, many people have learned for 
the first time that it is not only feasible but beneficial to spend less 
for meat and more for dairy products.” Of sugar, “Sugar serves 
only as a fuel and owes its popularity not to any nutritional ad- 
vantage over other fuel foods, but simply to the fact that people 
like the sweet flavor. The greater the extent to which we depend 
upon refined sugar as food, the greater the danger that we may 
satisfy the appetite and energy requirements, without having covered 
all the other requirements of permanently adequate nutrition.” 


Miss Nesbitt says, “‘Used too freely, sugar is likely to displace 
other foods which will furnish both energy and iron. In children 
undernourishment is so often traced to too much sugar in the diet 
that it is an ingredient whose amount should always be scrutinized.” 


To quote further from Dr. Sherman’s pamphlet, ‘Fruits and 
vegetables are important sources of the mineral matters and vita- 
mines needed in human nutrition. Contrary to the supposition 
of former times, it now appears that a diet consisting largely of 
breadstuffs and cereals is more effectively supplemented by vege- 
tables than by meat. This is true not only as regards the definitely 
known factors of the food supply but also because of the as yet 
unidentified but very necessary antiscorbutic property of the fruits 
and vegetables and because of their beneficial influence upon intes- 
tinal hygiene and upon the elimination of uric acid from the body. 
A detailed analysis of the data of food supplies of over two hundred 
American families representative of a wide range of income groups 
and of various sections of the country shows that on the average 
the money spent for fruit and vegetables is undoubtedly better in- 
vested than the average of all the money spent for food, so that the 
purchase of more fruits and vegetables will usually be good economy 
as well as good hygiene. 

“Fats,’’ Dr. Sherman says, “serve only as fuel in meeting the 
chemical requirements of nutrition except in so far as butter, and a 
few other fats to a less extent, carry dissolved in the fat itself one of 
the necessary vitamines. But fat is a large factor in giving to food 
the quality of richness. . . . Moreover the larger the proportion 
of fat in the food, the longer it is likely to stay in the stomach. 
Thus the lack of fat is likely to be closely associated with the feeling 


of hiinger and consequently lowering of morale and of working 
efficiency.” 
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It is evident that when the mining camp diet is studied with 
reference to these points that it is faulty, both from the stand- 
point of nutrition and economy. The most serious defect, so far 
as the children are concerned, is the lack of milk. Babies are 
almost universally breast-fed but the growing child does not ordin- 
arily get the milk he needs. Most of the companies assume no 
responsibility for the milk supply. Plans were under discussion 
at Community B for building a twelve mile mountain road at an 
estimated cost of $100,000 through Big Stone Gap to the main roads 
of West Virginia, so that a daily supply of fresh milk and other 
produce could be shipped in. Another company in this section 
of Kentucky maintained a dairy farm for a time but reported it a 
failure, because they could not man it properly. The difficulties 
in the way of a cow for each family have already been discussed. 
The question of increased dairying and the introduction of goats 
for milk and cheese production is being considered in the state, 
but little progress has so far been made. 

The fact also must be recognized that even if the milk supply 
were adequate, milk consumption would not necessarily be increased 
unless people became less ignorant of its significance in the diet. 
Buttermilk is now used in preference to sweet milk when the latter 
is available. One woman was found who refused to sell sweet 
milk for fear it would be used in cooking, and thus, as she said, 
make her cow go dry. 

Eventually, improved transportation facilities will solve the 
problem of supply. Meanwhile it is possible to make up for the 
lack of fresh milk in part by the use of condensed milks, and by the 
increased use of milk products such as cheese and butter. In 
answer to a query on this point Dr. Sherman writes as follows: 


“In the absence of an adequate fresh milk supply, I think that 
the deficiency can probably best be met at the present time by the 
use of condensed milk, and perhaps, in the near future, of milk 
powders. I think there is probably some decrease in the vitamine 
value of evaporation of milk, but I doubt if this is serious except 
in the case of the vitamine which prevents scurvy. Both of the 
vitamines prominently concerned in the growth and in the prevention 
of deficiency diseases other than scurvy appear to be present in 
considerable proportion both in condensed milk and milk powders. 
It seems probable that the vitamines will, on the average be some- 
what better conserved in condensed milk (sweetened) than in 
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evaporated (unsweetened) milk, because when the product is not 
sweetened the manufacturer gives it a much greater heat treatment 
in order to insure it keeping in the can. In a community which 
has practically no milk supply I would consider it desirable that 
the consumption of condensed milk should be at least a pound 
can per day for every three persons, and very desirable that the 
consumption of fruits and vegetables should be increased as much 
as possible. In my opinion meat can never satisfactorily take the 
place of milk, but milk and vegetables can more than talze the 
place of meat; hence in a food supply containing what I would 
consider adequate amounts of milk and vegetables it would be a 
matter of relatively little importance as to how much meat was used.”’ 

In Food Products, Dr. Sherman states that a pound of butter 
is equal in energy value to five quarts of milk, but that in view of 
the protein and ash constituents which the milk contains it would 
probably be wise to consider that three quarts of milk fully equal 
one pound of butter as an asset in the dietary. A pound of cheese, 
he says, represents the casein and fat of a gallon of average milk. 
Concerning cheese as a meat substitute he says, “It is a fair general 
estimate that a given amount of money spent for American cheese 


at ordinary prices will buy about twice as much food value as it 
would if spent for meat.” 


The question of a fresh fruit and vegetable supply is likewise 
serious. Store managers say that they will ship in more of these 
perishable foods as soon as the demand is assured. At present, 
they say, the percentage of loss is so great that they handle very 
little of it. The growth of vegetables in home gardens is the obvious 
solution and a few companies are trying to stimulate the cultivation 
of gardens by the people. The local unions and the Harlan County 
Coal Operators’ Association might well join in calling upon the 
county agent for help in organizing boys’ clubs for home gardening 
in the mining camps, and in urging the home demonstrator to get 
the girls into canning and cooking clubs, until such time as these 
subjects are properly taught in properly equipped schools. 

But in a mining community, as in any other community, that 
knowledge of food values which is necessary if the health of children ° 
is to profit by a well-chosen diet, is not born in women. They must 
be taught, and the best conceived plans of group education along 
these lines include not only lessons in cooking but in “budget 
engineering,”’ or the science of effective spending as well. This 
does not mean to develop acumen in bargaining or in detecting 
fraud so much as to teach actual values in foods and other com- 
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modities. The body of information on these subjects has increased 
enormously in the last few years through the development of house- 
hold sciences, dietetics, and kindred subjects, and was made easily 
accessible to the entire population through the food conservation 
during the war. The information compiled through the Food Ad- 
ministration and disseminated by the Council of National Defense 
and other agencies has lost its war time significance, but has lost 
none of its value to the individual or the community. The familiar 
devices of advertising and salesmanship can be used for bringing 
these facts to the attention of the people. Lectures, placards, pic- 
tures, for use on the movie screen or as exhibits, booth demonstra- 
tions, are some of the methods which might be employed. 

A company wishing to undertake “budget engineering’ among 
its employees, could use both direct and indirect methods. As 
store owner, it has an unusual opportunity. A study of its sales 
on a larger scale than the one described in this paper could be 
made to discover the weaknesses in the food habits of the people. 
More wholesome articles could be gradually introduced and the 
attention of customers called to them in various ways, such as 
by posters, hung about the store, by demonstrations of the proper 
way to cook them, or better still, by the announcement of cut rates 
if given amounts were bought in a given period. This is a very 
effective device in many ways. It can be made an inducement 
for quantity buying, which is an advantage both to seller and 
buyer. If handled properly by the company, it can be a means of 
making the worker feel that the company is trying to give him 
every advantage in buying. 

To connect the whole “budget engineering” plan with the 
schools would be a strategic move because it would enlist the interest 
of the children who may in turn be the most effective teachers of 
their parents. The value to the children would be inestimable. 
They would get more arithmetic, geography, dietetics, reading, 
writing and spelling out of a scientifically conducted study of the 
problems that go with the running of a store and the feeding of 
a town, than they would out of all the instruction on these problems 
that they get in twelve years of schooling. It would be intensely 
real to them, because the food problem is foremost in the majority 
of families. It would be possible and practicable in a school where 
the teachers had sufficient intelligence and imagination to apply 
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the principles of organic education, which means merely to make 
education concrete rather than abstract, to teach through the medium 
of every day facts with which the child is familiar. 

The introduction into the schools of a department of domestic 
science, which would teach boys and girls alike, not how to make 
cake or enpensive desserts, but why oatmeal is a more wholesome 
and economical food than puffed rice and how to prepare it in an 
appetizing way with the utensils they have at home; the establish- 
ment of a small local paper, to be run, printing and all, by the boys 
of the school, which could be a medium for the dissemination of 
facts of all sorts, including discussions on health, food, store prob- 
lems, transportation questions and the like; these are two possible 
methods of bringing the school into contact with the actual food 
problems of the community. 

The visiting housekeeper is becoming almost as familiar a figure 
in industrial towns as the visiting nurse and she is equally valuable. 
Her work is preventive, since she instructs people in how to keep 
well by right habits of eating and living. The visiting nurse may 
and often does perform the same service, but more often she is called 
in only after sickness has come and much of her time is given to cure. 

Whether the provision of visiting housekeepers, better schools 
or popular education through the stores be considered as steps 
in a program to advance community health, it would be much better 
if the first move could come from the workers themselves through 
joint councils of employers and workmen or through the unions. 

If an intelligent nucleus of the working group really understood 
how much suffering comes directly from misspent money and 
wrongly selected food, they would probably welcome such action. 
Through them, a consultant-dietician might be employed, who 
would be no other than a visiting housekeeper. The difference 
would be that her services would be sought by rather than inflicted 
upon the group. If she should work in conjunction with the school, 
perhaps as instructor in household economy, her position would be 
much stronger. 

Plans might be developed by the workmen for co-operation 
with committees on education and civic affairs, the latter for meetings 
and group discussions, the former for increasing school funds and 
changing curricula. In the two operations carried on in Harlan 
County by the United States Steel Corporation and The Inter- 
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national Harvester Company, every resource of the highly organ- 
ized welfare departments which both companies maintain should 
be called upon to study the local situation, and to assist the com- 
munity in working out its own plans in the most effective manner. 
For the smaller camps, appropriate departments of the state and 
federal governments can furnish expert investigation and advice, 
and they may well be called upon to do so, since the problem con- 
cerns not Harlan County alone, but the entire eastern Kentucky 
coal field. 

People in general need to know a great deal more than they do 
about the needs of their bodies and the best way to spend money 
in meeting those needs. The mining groups in Kentucky have been 
peculiarly out of touch with the popular instruction on such sub- 
jects which has been carried on by governmental and other agencies 
during the last few years. This knowledge is vital to the welfare 
of themselves and their children. It should be brought to them 
by whatever means possible. 








A LITTLE DAUGHTER OF THE HILLs. 








THE ONION WORKERS 


CHARLES E. GIBBONS 


. Sixteen thousand acres of black, sticky bog land near the town 

of Kenton in Ohio are given over to the raising of onions and in the 
season several hundred families find labor in these fields. From 
April when the land is prepared, until October when the onions are 
crated and stored, there is fairly continuous work ‘‘on the marsh,” 
as the region is popularly called, and workers come from a distance 
to live here for this part of the year. Formerly they worked as 
day laborers but under this arrangement the inducements were not 
enough to hold them steadily, so now they have become tenants 
for the season, the operator renting them small acreages for their 
own cultivation, usually of from three to five acres according to 
the size of the family. The operator furnishes seed and fertilizer, 
prepares the soil and sows the seed, charging from $4 to $5 per 
acre for “fitting” the ground, as this part of the work is known, 
and the tenant pays this amount in the autumn when accounts are 
settled. The rental for such family allotments is half the onions 
raised. Cultivating these small acreages requires only part of their 
time and the rest they spend in the operators’ fields at wages of from 
$2 to $2.50 per day of ten hours. Children are used extensively, 
especially in the weeding season, and are paid on the basis of the row 
—as an adult weeds three rows while he works his way across the 
fields, a child who weeds only one row is paid one-third of what an 
adult receives, a two-row weeder two-thirds, and a three-row 
weeder an adult’s full wages. The work is hard and tiring, particu- 
larly for the younger children through the long 10-hour day. There 
are no regulations, no permits, no physical examinations, no measures 
whatever for safeguarding their health and welfare. 

I have been on this marsh in the height of the season but my 
last visit was in the autumn just past, after most of the families 
had moved away for the winter. Where had they gone? Where 
were their homes in the winter? These questions arose in my 
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mind and I tried to find the answers through talking with the few 
remaining families. They said that they had come to the marsh 
from “Kentucky” or ‘‘the mountains of Kentucky” and that most 
of them returned there after the season. They declined to be more 
definite. If I asked the name of the town, they answered invariably 
that they ‘‘lived in the country”; if I asked the name of the county, 
they said that they “didn’t know.” This struck me as strange 
and I felt baffled for I wanted to follow these migrants and learn 
something about the conditions under which they lived through 
the rest of the year, and whether the children had the benefit of 
regular attendance at school. The “mountains of Kentucky” 
cover 34 counties of that commonwealth and having spent some 
time in that great region myself, I knew how vague these directions 
were. I was about to give up in despair when I chanced upon a 
village postmaster on the marsh who said that frequently he had 
been asked by these families to ‘“‘back” letters to Ivyton and 
Salyersville in Kentucky, and added that he didn’t know just where 
these towns were but that he had often heard Magoffin County 
mentioned. A friendly map showed me that both towns were in 
Magoffin County and that one was the county seat. Further- 
more, I noticed that Magoffin County lay next to Breathitt and 
at once there came before me pictures of mountain feuds, “fightin’s 
an’ stealin’s,” moonshine whisky, and the other features popularly 
associated with the life of the mountaineer. The map disclosed 
also two almost parallel railroad lines in that region with Magoffin 
County lying between them and untouched by either, the distance 
from one or the other to the county seat being apparently about 
nine or ten miles. 

At the first opportunity I went to these ‘mountains of Ken- 
tucky,” entering Magoffin from the west side on a branch railroad 
which took me to the village of Caney. I had been told that I could 
ride from there to Salyersville with the hack driver who carries the 
mail, and he and the ticket agent were the only ones to be seen when 
I, the only passenger for that station, alighted from the train at noon. 
I asked the hack driver whether I could ride over to Salyersville 
with him, but he replied that because the roads had got so bad, 
he had come on horseback and therefore could not accommodate 
me. I tried to get a conveyance or hire a horse but none was to be 
found. After posting my bag—for which the driver didn’t thank 
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me as it meant that he would have to carry it and wouldn’t receive 
any more for his day’s work—I started out to walk. It was then 
I learned that the distance was 18 miles instead of the nine or ten 
it appeared to be on paper. As the hack driver started out with a 
big load—mostly mail-order-house stuff—he said, “If yer a good 
walker you kin walk along with me and I’ll show you the way. 
I see yer a stranger in these parts, and the road is jist a leetle hard 
to follow.” Realizing that it was either a forced march or a mighty 
good chance of getting lost, I decided upon the former and kept 
pace with the mule for 11 miles, to the home of the hack driver’s 
boss—the man who had the contract for carrying the mail, arriving 
just at dark. Here the driver “‘picked up the hack and carried it,” 
as he put it, on into Salyersville. Needless to say I welcomed this 
chance to ride, uncomfortable though the hack was. 

The 11-mile walk had somewhat dulled my senses so that at 
the time I could not fully appreciate the sight of the driver fre- 
quently hanging out over the side of the hack to keep it from 
toppling over into the “branch” below and flaying the mules with a 
heavy stick to keep from getting stuck in the mud. Three times he 
asked me to get out and walk up the hill as it was too steep, rough, 
and stony in some places, muddy in others, for the mules to pull 
more than the hack and mail, and even then it took much persuasion 
from the stick to get to the top. 

As one travels over such roads—although they don’t deserve 
the name of roads—he can easily understand of what great import- 
ance means of communication is to any people. Here every rod 
of travel at best entails a tremendous expenditure of human energy. 
No wonder schools are poor or lacking in many places, church 
services infrequent, and for over half the year a complete absence 
of any kind of community life. There is not much incentive for a 
family to raise more than it can consume, for there is no way of dis- 
posing of a surplus. Barter of necessity is largely the means of 
exchange. In the winter the father’s chief recreation is in going 
to the store for a few groceries—and they are few indeed—or in taking 
the corn to the mill to be ground. 

Much of the time he must walk, for the roads are in such a state 
that venturing out on a horse is too great a risk. At the mill and 
the store he meets his neighbors and kin, but his wife and children 
have no opportunity to learn the news, save as he brings it in. Some- 
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times a “‘killin’ ” occurs and then the whole neighborhood is wrought 
up. Sides are taken and excitement runs high. Those on the side 
of the slain seek to kill the slayer, while the latter’s friends make 
haste to raise a purse and get him out of the country until the feeling 
against him subsides. And here we have the reason why those 
workers on “‘the marsh”’ were so “‘ignorant”’ of the place from whence 
they came. If the matter gets to court the fugitive may have to 
stay away three or four years, but sooner or later he will return. 
But to get back to my story. I arrived at Salyersville about 
9:30 that night. The driver had started on his trip at 4 o’clock 
that morning—that was his daily stint for which he was paid $1.50 
aday. He had told me there were two hotels in the town—one just 
as good as the other—and that he never ‘‘drummed”’ for either one 
or the other, for both of the proprietors were his friends—a sense 
of fairness characteristic of the mountaineer—and no amount of 
questioning would get him to say one word that might give either of 
them the least advantage. Before I had got my bag from the post 
office, the proprietor of the hotel opposite came in and greeting 
one with the familiar expression of the mountaineer, ‘“Howdy,” 
inquired whether I wanted a room. I replied that I did, and supper 
too, for I was hungry. I followed him across—I was going to say 
the “street”? but ‘‘trail” would be more accurate—with a sort of 
misgiving in my heart, for I recalled the advice always given to those 
who venture into the mountains: ‘Carry concentrated foods with 
you.” And this is sound advice as ninety-nine out of every one 
hundred meals offered to one in this region will show, but, as every 
rule has its exceptions so has this advice and here was the exception. 
The good wife had quickly prepared a meal the like of which I had 
seen but once before in Kentucky—those who know the state will 
recall ““The Old Inn,” at Greenville. After supper the proprietor, 
who had looked askance at me several times in passing through the 
dining room—for a stranger even in a hotel is looked upon with more 
or less suspicion until he and particularly his business are known— 
informed me gruffly that he would show me to my room. It was 
spotlessly clean and reasonably comfortable. In the grate was 
a cheery gas fire. This luxury was so out of keeping with the other 
appointments that I was curious to know how they came to have it, 
and from mine host I learned the story. Many years ago, long 
before the town of Salyersville was even thought of, some travellers 
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camping nearby noticed the water in the creek bubbling and giving off 
a peculiar odor. A torch was applied and a burning resulted. They 
didn’t know what it was but they called the creek ‘‘Burning Fork.” 
Recently there has been considerable development of the local oil 
and gas resources, and now most of the families in the town have 
the gas piped into their homes. 

After a good night’s rest I heard a knock on my door and the 
proprietor announced, “Breakfast in twenty minutes.” It seemed 
as though I had been in bed only a short time and it was still dark, 
but, remembering the evening meal, I decided to take no chances 
and was at the table on time. When one has his health, fried 
chicken in the early morning is not to be withstood. 

After breakfast I started out to see the town and some of the 
leading citizens. That didn’t take long for the town is small and 
contains not more than 50 families. Nobody seemed to know much 
about the onion workers, except that they lived over on Puncheon. 
The county officials would furnish no information. In my conver- 
sations with them and other citizens, always courteous, I could 
instinctively sense their unspoken questions: “Who are you? 
What is your real business? Are you here to swindle our people 
out of more of their coal, timber, oil and gas lands? Are you a 
revenue officer? Why are you really so concerned about the school 
question—no one else has ever been!” 

At last in my wanderings about the town, I chanced upon a 
family on the outskirts who had been to the Ohio onion fields. I 
carefully explained my purpose to the head of this family and for 
the simple reason that he had been outside he had come to know 
that not everybody need be looked upon with suspicion, and soon 
began to talk of his experiences. He had been to Ohio the year 
before, but had not returned this year because, as he said, “I 
learned a few things up thar last year and I wanted to try ’em out.” 
He owns a small farm with some rather futile land along the creek, 
and had brought back with him and sown some onion seed, following 
very carefully—even religiously—the methods of cultivation used 
in Ohio. He planted a small plot of ground and had raised something 
like 50 bushels of onions which he had sold at a nice profit. He 
had also cultivated other vegetables as he had seen done in the other 
state. His corn would make 75 bushels to the acre. When I 
asked him why his crops were so much better than his neighbors’, 
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he replied, ‘Wall, I’ll tell you, I’d heard the folks talkin’ ’bout 
what a wonderful place that war, so I jist decided I’d go an’ see fer 
meself. You know I’d been borned an’ raised here an’ never been 
away so I jist rented my farm an’ thought I’d try it fer a year. I 
got along all right—made good money, although I wasn’t rich when 
I left in the fall, but I kept me eyes open an’ watched jist how they 
did things. When I come back I jist decided I was agoin’ to try 
it down here. Folks said I was a fool, that I wouldn’t raise nuthin’ 
and was jist a-wastin’ my money an’ time, but I showed ’em what 
I could do. Now if I only had a way to git to market with what 
I could raise. You know our people are good folks an’ all that but 
they don’t know how to do things. We ain’t had no one to tell 
us what to do or how to farm. Oh, if we only had schools and roads 
like they got in Ohio! Why, do you know up thar they kin go any 
time o’ year an’ they don’t have to go horseback neither, an’ they 
kin haul jist as big a load as they want to. They make the kids 
go to school, too. If they ain’t thar every day they send somebody 
after ’em an’ they ain’t no monkey-business neither. We ain’t 
agoin’ to be no better off until we git better roads an’ schools and 
some one to tell us how to farm an’ I do hope you’re agoin’ to help 
us git these things.” I went away with the feeling that one didn’t 
have to go very far to see that what he said was so and that help 
was badly needed. 

He then told me how to get to Puncheon Creek where the 
majority of the onion workers were living. This creek is toward 
Ivyton, which is about 7 miles from Salyersville. He told me to 
look up Mr. Ham Logan (the name is fictitious) as he was “fixed” 
to accommodate strangers and warned me not to miss the place, 
as otherwise I would find it “pretty hard to make out.” So at 
about 3 o’clock I left the “Old Inn” of Magoffin County and started 
on my way, arriving at Mr. Logan’s place about 6 o’clock. He 
was not at home when I arrived but his wife told me I could stay 
over night and invited me to go around and sit on the front porch. 
The flies being somewhat annoying, I decided to walk about and 
wandered over to the garden where Mose, the youngest and only 
son at home, and a neighbor were digging sweet potatoes. They 
had about 75 bushels of fine potatoes and were putting them upstairs 
in the spare bedroom to dry out. Later on, they were to be put 
down in sand, as there was no cellar. 
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In a few minutes Mr. Logan came and a finer type of man 
one would not meet in many a day’s travel. He greeted me cor- 
dially, and, as is customary in these parts, inquired about my business. 
He readily grasped the purpose for which I had come and was very 
much interested. His people had emigrated from Ireland in the 
early part of the 19th century and had settled in the mountains. 
He was tall, keen, erect and showed but little his 70 years; un- 
lettered in so far as books go, yet he had a wealth of practical knowl- 
edge and experience, and was intelligently interested in a wide 
variety of subjects. Born in Magoffin County, he had married 
after having fought in the Civil War and settled down on this farm 
of some 300 or 400 acres. He and his wife, two years his junior, 
had cleared it with their own hands, and had endured untold hard- 
ships and privations to get it paid for. They have 13 children— 
all living and scattered about over the hills. Of their 41 grand- 
children, and 8 great-grandchildren, all are living but three grand- 
children. ‘‘Many a time,” he said, “we didn’t have anything 
to eat but cornbread an’ even that at times run very low.” He 
took me over in the barn-lot and showed me a black walnut stump 
over four feet across, saying: “That tree was as straight as a die 
an’ 40 feet to the first limb, an’ one day a man come along 
an’ offered me $5 for it. I knowed it was wuth more’n that, 
but I needed the money an’ what could I do but sell it? That’s 
the way I sold all my timber. Last year,” he added, ‘‘they come 
around an’ wanted to lease my land fer oil. I didn’t think there 
was much to it an’ they was fine talkers an’ got me to lease it 
for a dollar an acre. The other day they struck oil on the 
Burning Fork an’ if I had my lease back now I could git $25 an acre. 
Oh, well, maybe come day they’ll drill a well on my place an’ if 
they git oil, I’ll git an eighth of it. That’ll be enough fer me an’ 
Mary, ’cause you see we're gittin’ old now an’ ain’t agoin’ to live 
long.”” He was dreaming and the dreams in the evening of his 
life were indeed sweet to him for he still has hopes of a fortune. 
The story of this man’s timber and oil rights could be told over 
and over again for the majority of the mountain families, illiterate 
and isolated as they are. They didn’t know its value and the 
little ready cash offered by the astute wildcat promoter was too 
much for them to resist. So has their patrimony slipped from their 
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hands, while in their hearts there has come a sense of doubt and 
suspicion toward all strangers. 

After supper he brought in some wood and kindled a fire in 
the grate, for the evening -was cool, and we sat and talked until 
midnight. Very frankly he asked me a great number of questions 
ranging from what was taking place relative to the peace treaty 
to matters concerning my own personal life and family. He was 
keenly interested in the welfare of his own mountain people, 
especially in schools for the children. He remarked, “they say this 
country is poor, an’ it is if you consider the taxes we pay, but jist 
look at all this timber, coal, oil an’ gas that’s goin’ out o’ here— 
then look at our schoolhouses. Us farmers ain’t gittin’ it, an’ 
in a very few years the country will be poor an’ then we won’t be 
able to build any schoolhouses at all. Some of the mountain 
folks,” he added, “‘ain’t a-deservin’ of nuthin’ better; now you take 
some of them folks that lives over on Stony Crick—not all of ’em, 
but most of ’em—they’re lazy, triflin’ an’ good-fer-nuthin’. They 
won’t work much or save nuthin’. They’ve all got sore eyes, jist 
because they’re too lazy to clean up. They marry their own kin- 
folks, and are always a-gettin’ in trouble. Then you folks from the 
outside say we’re all bad people, but most of them folks that goes 
to the onion fields up in Ohio are good, honest, hard-workin’ people.” 
I later visited Stony Creek and saw that what he had said about 
a real slum district out here in the mountains was absolutely true. 
It lies in the ever-widening area from which the onion workers are 
recruited. Going about over this area I found some of the people 
“‘sood-fer-nuthin’,’”’ as he had described them but on the other hand 
the majority are good people, ignorant and retarded, yet honest and 
making the best they can out of their narrow and isolated lives. 

Daily I went from Mr. Logan’s house into the section where the 
onion workers live and verified from many sources the story he had 
told me of how they happened to go to ‘‘the marsh.” It came 
about in this way: some 13 years ago a young mountaineer in his 
twenties was said to have committed some offence for which he 
was compelled to leave the county. He didn’t have much money 
but he and his wife started out with what they had and went north- 
wards, coming at last into central Ohio. Here they counted their 
funds—less than two dollars—and asking the ticket agent to sell 
them tickets to whatever place it would take them, they got on the 
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train again and alighted at Algers—a small town ‘‘on the marsh.” 
Here they saw great level fields dotted here and there with groups 
of people stooping over, doing some kind of work. Never having 
seen an onion field before, or even as much as thought that onions 
were ever grown in other than a small garden patch, they of course 
didn’t know what the workers were doing. When they were told 
they inquired whether they could get a job, and starting at it, 
both worked very diligently the entire season. They made what 
to them was big money. They spent the first winter ‘‘on the 
marsh”’ and when spring opened the mountaineer told the operators 
he could go to Kentucky and get any amount of labor for them. 
Being ever on the alert for cheap labor, the offer appealed to them 
and giving him several hundred dollars to pay transportation they 
sent him back to Kentucky among kin and friends to recruit labor 
for their fields. He did this for a couple of years after which time 
the people came of their own accord and have kept it up for the 
last decade. Almost all these families come from the one section 
in and about this young man’s home. The area has been constantly 
widening and the number of families gradually increasing. Fully 
nine-tenths of the 400 families living in Puncheon, Wheatly, Salt 
Lick, Middle, Burning Fork, Johnson, and Gun Creeks, and Good- 
low and State Road Forks of Middle Creek have at one time or 
another been to “the marsh.” <A few families came from the Big 
Sandy and the Trace Fork of the Licking River in another county, 
so that in all something like 400 families have for one or more years 
gone to the onion fields. The annual migration embraces about 
100 families. I located and interviewed 25 families having 85 
children of school age, and secured the names of 39 others said to 
have 113 children of school age, all of whom had been to “the 
marsh” in the season of 1919. 

Not more than one-third of all these families own any land. 
Only a very few of the land owners—perhaps not more than a half 
dozen—have purchased their holdings with money earned in the 
onion fields, although frequently, especially when the season is 
good, the total net family income is such as would enable them to 
make a substantial payment on the purchase price if they would 
so apply it. They have not however had any training in thrift, 
consequently their year’s income is gone before they know it. The 
majority of them barely have enough money left in the spring 
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to get back to the onion fields. Those who own or lease land 
in the mountains, rent or sublet it in the spring, usually to some 
of their kinsmen who will raise enough corn to “bread the whole 
clan” during the winter. When the workers return they either 
move into a shack or cabin on the place or, as is more likely to be 
the case, live in their own homes with the other families already 
there, or they may “winter” with relatives. Those who stay at 
home one year are yery likely to be found in the onion fields the 
next year because, as one man explained when asked why they 
always returned to Kentucky in the fall, ‘“Y’ see it’s like this— 
we kin live so much cheaper back here. Y’ know our corn for 
bread don’t cost much, an’ we kin fatten our own meat, an’ we 
kin go to the bank and dig out what little coal we need.’”’ Add 
to this their clannishness and desire to be with their own folks and 
among familiar scenes, and one probably has the sum total of their 
reason for going back and forth. There are a few families, how- 
ever,—not those previously referred to as being compelled to stay 
away—who have purchased land “on the marsh” or homes in a 
village thereabouts and thus have become permanent residents 
of Ohio. 

The housing conditions both ‘“‘on the marsh” and in Kentucky 
are extremely bad. In Kentucky most of the houses are built of 
logs, and usually contain only two rooms. Some of them are built of 
sawed lumber, thus having a more comfortable outward appearance. 
The interior decorations consist of newspapers pasted on the walls. 
There are no floor coverings and all have open fire places. Much 
of the furniture is crudely hand-made out of packing boxes. None 
of the houses have screens and none have toilets. Most of the 
drinking water is taken from the polluted creeks as the houses are 
nearly always located in the hollows. The houses ‘“‘on the marsh”’ 
are for the most part just boarded up. A few, however, are 
plastered on the inside. Taking into consideration the difference 
in temperature, they are not as comfortable in the winter time as 
the houses in Kentucky. They are heated with stoves. The 
furniture is somewhat more greatly improvised than in the Kentucky 
homes. Very few of the houses have screens. The water is from 
drilled wells and is said to be good although there were several cases 
of typhoid fever ‘on the marsh” last summer. Not being accus- 
tomed to toilets in Kentucky, the mountaineers have little respect 
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for them in Ohio. The toilets are foul, ill-smelling and a constant 
attraction for flies. The ground ‘‘on the marsh” being so level, 
the question of sewage and garbage disposal is serious and is not 
being solved in a healthful way. In rainy seasons particularly, 
the yards become veritable mud holes. 

As in Kentucky, several families often live in the same house. 
The houses being small, there is practically no chance to observe 
common privacies of single-family life. In fact, privacy is almost 
unknown to them. This condition has given rise to severe criticism 
by the native people living ‘‘on the marsh” who denounce the Ken- 
tucky families as immoral. I am convinced that except for the few 
degenerate families previously referred to, they are not so much 
immoral as unmoral—a condition almost entirely due to ignorance. 

The worst phase of this whole situation concerns the schools. 
It is really tragic to think that such a condition actually exists in 
any American community. Three schoolhouses in Kentucky 
where the majority of the children of these migrant mountaineers 
should attend, have been deserted. I visited one of them and the 
two others were said to be in an equally deplorable state. The 
one I saw is on Jake’s Creek, a branch of Puncheon. As I walked 
up Puncheon to where Jake’s Creek comes in and thence up the latter 
about a hundred yards, I saw a scene I shall never forget. On 
either side of this little creek, and rising from its very bed, the hills 
loomed high. The sun was just sinking behind the mountains 
beyond and was in such a position that it shone straight down the 
little valley. A few steps farther and it was hidden by what looked 
to be an abandoned shed but as I drew nearer I saw the sun’s rays 
coming through what appeared to be window openings. The build- 
ing was located on a beautiful grass plot about a half acre in size 
and perfectly level. It was leaning and apparently in the last stages 
of decay, and yet there was something so indescribably beautiful 
about the whole scene, that one could scarcely realize its tragedy 
was as great as its beauty, for it was the neighborhood schoolhouse 
and the lesson hour had not yet passed, but there were no children 
to recite and here in this lovely spot by the mountain brook the 
hills no longer echoed their laughter while at play. The silence 
of desertion was oppressive. 

There were no doors, windows, sash or glass. The floor was 
made of puncheon, fully one-third of which had been torn away, 
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thus exposing the hewn sleepers. The benches were hand-made, 
straight-backed and had no place on which to write or place the 
books. There was no blackboard. One’s hand could be thrust 
through the cracks between the boards in the wall, and light came 
through holes in the clapboard roof. 

As I came around to the front of the building I saw, much 
to my surprise, a man sitting in the doorway. He was dressed in 
the ordinary garb of the mountain people and the expression on his 
face betrayed his feelings. As I later learned, he was the teacher, 
and was fulfilling his part of the contract by coming to the school- 
house even though he knew no children would be there. When I 
asked him why they didn’t come, he said, “You know the onion 
workers leave here about April 1st and don’t get back until about 
the middle of November. Our schools start here July 15th and 
close by Christmas. When the families get back it takes them some 
little time to get settled and then they say the time’s so short it’s 
no use to start them. So we can’t have any school. It would 
be no use to try to force them to come for so short a time, and besides 
just look at this building!”’ 

The teacher invited me to his home over on Jenny’s Creek 
and I joined his family at supper. There were five children, the 
eldest, a boy of 16 years who had been away, working on a railroad 
to supplement the family income, and the youngest, a girl between 
3 and 4 years old. While his wife was getting the humble meal 
ready, the teacher gathered the children about him in the front 
room to play with them and keep them from “pesterin’” in the 
kitchen. There were no toys nor playthings of any kind so they ran 
about after one another and managed to get under their mother’s 
feet as much as ever. To quiet them a little the father called the 
youngest and said to her, ‘‘Mary, can’t you say your piece fer the 
stranger?” and barefoot Mary sidled up bashfully and with a 
tremendous bow, “said her piece,” none of which I could under- 
stand. The father’s face was beaming with pride as I called the 
little girl to me and gave her three bright pennies. They were 
wonderful things to Mary whose face was alight with joy, and 
she ran to show her mother what “the man” had given her. She 
was quick to lay her plans, for a moment later, when I took her on 
my knee and asked her what she was going to buy with her money, 
she answered earnestly, “I’se goin’ to git some stockin’s.” Her 
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father spoke up, “Why, Mary, I thought I saw you with stockin’s 
on the other day,’ Mary quickly replied, “Yes, but they was 
brother’s.” 

The families who go back and forth, do not send their children 
to school in the spring when in Ohio, for they argue, ‘Our school 
is out in Kentucky”; and in the fall they say, “We will soon be 
going back and it’s no use to start in here’”’—consequently here are 
several hundred children actually attending no school at all, save 
as their parents take an off year from the onion work. It is true 
the parents are not greatly concerned about the schooling of their 
children, but their neglect is due to indifference, not to hostility. 
Of all the difficult problems that arise in connection with migra- 
tion, the most difficult to deal with is that of the school. It is hard 
to say just where the public responsibility rests, for these people 
have their residence in one state and then work in another. The 
school and work seasons conflict with each other and the children 
are paying the price by growing up in ignorance, which sooner or 
later will make for unrest. This problem will not solve itself, 
neither will it be solved by the workers. They can not doit. The 
industry itself should bear a definite part of this responsibility and 
perhaps the other part should be borne jointly by the federal 
government and the states involved in the migration. If the pend- 
ing Smith-Towner bill becomes a law, would it not be possible to 
set aside certain funds for the employment of migrant teachers to 
accompany groups of families and conduct school for those children 
whose parents are following seasonal occupations? Whether this 
suggestion is practical or not, we must concede that these wandering 
children are just as much entitled to education as those who stay 
in one place and that it is just as necessary to educate them as any 
others. The number of children whose parents migrate is large 
and is growing larger. The problem is urgent and must be solved. 




















CHILD WELFARE ADMINISTRATION 
IN NORTH CAROLINA 


WILEY H. SWIFT 


A not inconsiderable number of students of social matters 
believe that North Carolina has made a distinct contribution to 
the social machinery of the state by the establishment of her State 
and County Boards of Public Welfare. Those who believe this 
hope that the good features of North Carolina’s system, adapted, 
of course, to the peculiar conditions and well-fixed institutions of 
any given state, may be adopted by other states. Seeing that there 
is this belief and this hope, it may not be amiss to give a brief account 
of the North Carolina plan. 

North Carolina did not hurry to set up her state and county 
agencies for social work and supervision. After very careful inves- 
tigation and thought by a number of private citizens interested in 
social development, a beginning was made by the enactment of the 
law of 1917, which was, at best, only a sort of social experiment. 
The experiment proved to be satisfactory in that it was educative, 
and the General Assembly of 1919 rounded out the work so wisely 
begun in 1917. There has never been any thought of going back- 
ward, but always a planning for making the machinery more effective. 
Those directly interested have, however, been wise enough to teach 
the people to want just about what the new State and County 
Boards promised to give and are now beginning actually to give 
them. North Carolinians believe in two principles: central control 
and local activity, which seem to be opposites but which they have 
always tried, and with a considerable degree of success, to harmonize. 
The establishment of State and County Boards of Public Welfare 
is another attempt by the state to yoke these two apparently an- 
tagonistic principles together, and it is not a failure. 

The act of 1917 as amended by the act of 1919 provides for 
four district social agents: a State Board of Public Welfare, a Com- 
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missioner of Public Welfare, a County Board of Public Welfare and 
a County Superintendent of Public Welfare. The duties and 
powers of each of these, as defined by the act, are such as that all 
unite to form a more or less complete unit. 


A.—STATE BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The legal title of the State Board is the State Board of Chari- 
ties and Public Welfare. The old State Board of Charities which 
concerned itself largely with jails and almshouses was abolished and 
the Board of Charities and Public Welfare was established in its 
stead. Certain constitutional provisions as well as wisdom indi- 
cated this course to be the proper one. 


Section 39138. There shall be elected by the General Assem- 
bly, upon the recommendation of the Governor, seven persons 
who shall be styled ‘“The State Board of Charities and Public 
Welfare,’ and at least one of such persons shall be a woman, 
which persons shall serve without pay: Provided, however, that 
they shall receive their necessary expenses. At this session of 
the General Assembly all seven of said members shall be elected, 
three for a term of two years, two for a term of four years, and 
two for a term of six years, and thereafter the term shall be six 
years for all. That such election shall be by concurrent vote 
of the Assembly and that appointments to fill vacancies in the 
board arising from any cause whatsoever, except expiration of 
term, shall be made for the residue of such term by the Gov- 
ernor. 


The duties and powers of the State Board are set out in the 
following section: 


Section 3914. The Board shall hold meetings at least 
quarterly and whenever called in session by the chairman, and 
shall make such rules and orders for the regulation of its own 
proceedings as it deems proper. It shall have the following 
powers and duties, to wit: 

(a) To investigate and supervise through and by its own 
members or its agents or employees the whole system of the 
charitable and penal institutions of the State and to recom- 
mend such changes and additional provisions as it may deem 
needful for their economical and efficient administration. 

(b) To study the subjects of non-employment, poverty, 
vagrancy, housing conditions, crime, public amusement, care 
and treatment of prisoners, divorce and wife desertion, tiie social 
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evil and kindred subjects and their causes, treatment and pre- 
vention, and the prevention of any hurtful social condition. 

(c) To study and promote the welfare of the dependent 
and delinquent child and to provide either directly or through 
a bureau of the board for the placing and supervision of de- 
pendent, delinquent, and defective children. 

(d) To inspect and make report on private orphanages, 
institutions, maternity homes, and persons or organizations 
receiving or placing children, and such institutions shall sub- 
mit such reports and information as may be required by the 
State Board. It shall be unlawful for any person, institution 
or organization for the purpose of caring for or placing children 
to carry on such work or business without license therefor from 
the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare. The said 
Board of Charities and Public Welfare is hereby empowered to 
grant license for one year to such institutions, persons or agen- 
cies to carry on such work as it believes is needed and is for 
the public good and is conducted by reputable persons or or- 
ganizations and the State Board of Charities and Public Wel- 
fare may revoke such license when in its opinion the public 
welfare or the good of the children therein is not being properly 
subserved. 

(e) To issue bulletins and in other ways to inform the pub- 
lic as to social conditions and the proper treatment and remedies 
for social evils; and such bulletins shall be printed by the public 
printer to such amount and to such extent as may be approved 
by the State Printing Committee. 

(f) To issue subpoenas and compel attendance of witnesses, 
administer oaths, and to send for persons and papers whenever 
it deems it necessary in making the investigations provided for 
herein or in the other discharge of its duties, and to give such 
publicity to its investigations and findings as it may deem best 
for the public welfare. 

(g) To employ a trained investigator of social service prob- 
lems who shall be known as the Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare, and to employ such other inspectors, officers and agents 
as it may deem needful in the discharge of its duties. 

(h) To recommend to the Legislature social legislation and 
the creation of necessary institutions. 

(i) To encourage employment by counties of a county 
superintendent of pubiic welfare and to co-operate with the 
county superintendent of public welfare in every way possible. 

(j) To attend, either through its members or agents, social 
service conventions and similar conventions and to assist in 
promoting all helpful publicity tending to improve social con- 
ditions of the State, and to pay out of the funds appropriated 
to the State Board, office expenses, salaries of employees, and 
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all other expenses incurred in carrying out the duties and powers 
hereinbefore set out. 


To this should be added the duty to give special attention to 
insanity, idiocy, deformity and infirmity—Sec. 3916 to inspect 
jails, almshouses and other penal or charitable institutions and to 
examine and approve plans for all such buildings—Sec. 3917; and 
to see that insane persons are properly cared for—Sec. 3919. 


B.—CoMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The only mention which is made of the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare in the act is to be found under (g) of Section 3919: 

(g) To employ a trained investigator of social service prob- 

lems who shall be known as the Commissioner of Public Welfare, 


and to employ such other inspectors, officers and agents as it 
may deem needful in the discharge of its duties. 


This is all that has been found to be necessary. The Commis- 
sioner is the executive officer of the State Board—is, in fact, the 
State Board in action. His office is in the state building in Raleigh, 
the capital city. He exercises without question all the powers and 
is expected to perform all the duties placed by law in the State 
Board, and in addition to all his duties and powers arising out of 
the acts of 1917 and 1919 establishing the State Board of Charities 
and Public Welfare he was empowered by another act of 1919 to 
sit as one of the three members of the State Child Welfare Commis- 
sion, the State Superintendent of Public Instruction and the Sec- 
retary of the State Board of Health being the other two members. 


C.—County Boarp oF PuBLIcC WELFARE 


County Boards of Public Welfare which are technically speak- 
ing County Boards of Charities and Public Welfare have, in fact, 
no authority whatever. They do not select the County Superin- 
tendents of Public Welfare. They are advisory boards only, and 
serve without pay. 


Section 5915. The State Board shall appoint in each 
county three persons, to be known as the County Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare, whose duty shall be to advise 
with and assist the State Board in the work in the county, to 
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make such visitations and reports as the State Board may 
request, and to act in a general advisory capacity to the county 
and municipal authorities in dealing with questions of depend- 
ency and delinquency, distribution of the poor funds, and social 
conditions generally. The members of the County Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare shall serve without pay. The 
county commissioners and county board of education in each 
county shall in joint session, not later than July 15th, nineteen 
hundred and nineteen, appoint a County Superintendent of 
Public Welfare, who shall serve at the pleasure of said boards, 
and whose salary shall be fixed and paid jointly from the public 
funds of said boards. The County Superintendent of Public 
Welfare shall be the chief school attendance officer of the county, 
and shall have other duties and powers as follows: 

(a) To have, under control of the County Commissioners, 
the care and supervision of the poor and to administer the 
poor funds. 

(b) To act as agent of the State Board in relation to any 
work to be done by the State Board within the county. 

(c) Under the direction of the State Board to look after 
and keep up with the condition of persons discharged from hos- 
pitals for the insane and from other State institutions. 

(d) To have oversight of prisoners in the county on parole 
from penitentiaries, reformatories, and all parole prisoners in 
the county. 

(e) To have oversight of dependent and delinquent child- 
ren, and especially those on parole or probation. 

(f) To have oversight of all prisoners in the county on 
probation. 

(g) To promote wholesome recreation in the county and to 
enforce such laws and regulate commercial amusement. 

(h) Under the direction of the State Board to have oversight 
of dependent children placed in said county by the State Board. 

(i) To assist the State Board in finding employment for 
the unemployed. 

(j) To investigate into the cause of distress, under the direc- 
tion of the State Board, and to make such other investigations 
in the interest of social welfare as the State Board may direct. 

-The State Board shall have power and right at any time 
to remove any member of the County Board. 


D.—County SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


As appears from the section just above quoted, the County 
Superintendent is the local county social administrative agent. In 
addition to the duties herein set out he may be made under the 
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provisions of another act of 1919 an agent of the State Board of 
Child Welfare to enforce laws regulating the employment of child- 
ren. County superintendents are now helping to enforce the laws 
regulating the employment of children. 

It thus appears: 

1. That the direction and supervision of all state and county 
charitable and social activities is lodged in a board of seven non- 
salaried members elected by the General Assembly upon the recom- 
mendation of the Governor, and that the Commissioner of Public 
Welfare is the agent and executive officer of the Board. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the Commissioner of Public Welfare has not undertaken, 
as yet, to do all that the General Assembly authorized the State 
Board to do. It was not possible to do it all. A County Super- 
intendent of Public Welfare had to be approved and provided for 
each of the one hundred counties during the year 1919. There are 
now not more than five counties in the state without such an officer. 
Child-caring and child-placing institutions have not, of course, been 
brought up to standard; but even if there had been time and agents 
for doing this, it would not have been done. The people of North 
Carolina prefer to grow rather than to jump even into better social 
conditions. 

The plan has, however, been sufficiently developed for one to 
say with certainty that child welfare—and by this is meant the 
bringing of personal attention to every delinquent, neglected or 
dependent child—is to be the chief concern of the State Board of 
Charities and Public Welfare. The General Assembly of 1919 
enacted an excellent Juvenile Court Law. Every county has its 
Juvenile Court, which is a part of the Superior Court, with the 
clerk of the court sitting as occasion may require as Juvenile Judge 
and with the County Superintendent of Public Welfare acting as 
either probation officer or chief probation officer. All these Juvenile 
Judges and County Superintendents simply had to have some in- 
struction in the duties of their offices. The State Board has been 
busy with this very important piece of work. 

A Division of Child Welfare has been established as a part of 
the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare with a director. 
The duties of this director are: To keep in touch with all public and 
private child-caring and child-placing agencies; to advise with 
County Superintendents of Public Welfare in the handling of delin- 
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quent, neglected or dependent or defective children (the director goes 
to any county to do case work in complicated cases); and to advise 
with parents and guardians of any children needing care of any sort. 

2. That the County Superintendent of Public Welfare is the 
local agent for doing and supervising county social work. He is 
both the eye and hand of the state. His duty is to see every child 
in his county and to bring to that child such care as is needed. The 
members of each County Board of Charities and Public Welfare are 
selected by the State Board. In other words, the State Board selects 
three members in each county to form a board to advise with its 
agent, and to insure that these three advisors will be of real value 
to the agent the power to remove a member of any County Board, 
at any time, is reposed by law in the State Board. In order that 
the County Board may remain strictly an advisory board, the 
power even to select a County Superintendent of Public. Welfare is 
withheld from it. The Board of County Commissioners and the 
County Board of Education select this officer and determine his 
compensation, which is paid part by the Board of Commissioners 
and part by the Board of Education as may be agreed upon by the 
two boards. The person selected for County Superintendent of 
Public Welfare must have the approval of the State Board of Public 
Welfare. This enables the State Board to select its one hundred 
agents and thus helps to bind the whole system into a complete 
unit; for once the County Superintendent of Public Welfare is 
appointed, he comes immediately under the supervision of the 
State Board. Thus rather full local activity with central control 
and supervision is secured—the two opposites are yoked and made 
to pull together. 

The County Superintendent of Public Welfare is the key to the 
county social situation. The State Board can see to it that he is a 
fit and competent person, can give him proper aid and instruction 
and such special aid as may be found to be needful, and does name 
his official advisors. As heretofore pointed out, he is made by 
the Juvenile Court Act of 1919, the chief probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court. This places him in direct supervision of every 
child passing through that court. He can not fail to come in touch 
with every delinquent, neglected or dependent child. A proper 
handling of these cases will force him to make inquiry into the 
social condition of the families from which these children come. 
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Another law enacted in 1919 makes it the duty of every 
parent or guardian to send all children between 8 and 14 years of 
age to school for the full term of the public school of the district 
in which the child resides, unless lawful excuse for absence is shown. 
The enforcement of this act rests with the County Superintendent 
of Public Welfare by virtue of the fact that he is the school attend- 
ance officer. The same act authorizes the State Child Welfare 
Commission to use the County Superintendent of Public Welfare 
in enforcing the laws regulating the employment of children and 
this power is now being exercised. No work permits are required 
for the employment of children but the State Child Welfare Com- 
mission has authorized County Superintendents of Public Welfare 
to issue permits to boys over 12 but under 14 years of age to work 
at occupations ordinarily forbidden by law when the public school 
is not in session. Each case must be investigated before a permit 
can be issued. 

The school census age of children is 6 to 21 years of age, 
inclusive. The compulsory school age is from 8 to 14, inclusive. 
If the County Superintendent of Public Welfare makes proper use 
of the school census and looks properly after the enforcement of the 
compulsory education law and the laws regulating the employment 
of children, he will have a rather close oversight of every child 
more than 6 years of age. Children under 6 years of age will not, 
of course, be in such direct touch. In many cases, however, an 
older child will lead him to the needy little one. When there is 
no such older child to lead, other sources of first notice of neglect 
or need must be depended upon. 

A County Superintendent of Public Welfare has been appointed 
for each of the hundred counties with the exception of five. An 
approved person has not been found for these. The law permits 
the County Superintendent of Public Instruction to act as County 
Superintendent of Public Welfare in any county of not more than 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants. Only 23 counties have such a 
combination officer. It has been found that the work of a County 
Superintendent of Public Welfare is such as to forbid in most 
counties his undertaking to supervise the public schools of the 
county. 

Cities which have City Board of Welfare or other social agencies 
are authorized to consolidate the city social work with the county 
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social work under the supervision of the County Superintendent of 
Public Welfare, the city and county bearing the expenses jointly as 
may be agreed—sec. 3921. The tendency is to treat all social 
work as county work. 


SUMMARY 


The whole plan may be summed up in a paragraph. The 
General Assembly through its Governor and General Assembly 
selects six persons who are enough interested to work without pay, 
to constitute the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare and 
to look out for every child who may for any reason be in need of 
care. This Board in turn employs a competent person to take 
charge and direction of all the state work. Offices and office assist- 
ants are given to him. Then the law bids the Board of County 
Commissioners and the County Board of Education, sitting to- 
gether, to appoint a County Superintendent of Public Welfare to 
aid the State Commissioner and to provide compensation for him 
(they must be careful to select a person approved by the State 
Board). Finally the law directs the State Board to appoint three 
citizens of his county to act as a board of advisors to the County 
Superintendent, and if occasion arises, with the State Board or the 
State Commissioner. 

Any student of social legislation might, in a short time, suggest 
improvement in the act of 1919, governing State and County Boards 
of Public Welfare. One or two amendments force themselves into 
consideration. The act of 1919 governing the attendance at school 
and the employment of children is not the best law that could be 
drawn on these subjects, but it is the best that could be enacted in 
1919, and really marked considerable advance in social legislation. 
The important thing is that the people of the state are beginning to 
feel a just pride in this new thing which they have made to serve 
their social needs, are following where it leads, are coming to accept 
school attendance as a matter of public interest, and are rapidly 
coming to understand that the employment of children for any 
purpose other than education is something to be deplored and 
stopped at the earliest possible moment. The state hopes that it 
has set an eye to see every child and a hand to bring aid whenever 
that eye sees that aid is needed and it looks as if that hope is not 
vain, but is beginning to be realized. 
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It seemed impossible that the small person who stood before 
the Judge in the Children’s Court could be so grave an offender. 

“He steals, Mistah Judge, and he runs away,” the tall negro 
woman reiterated, ‘‘and me and his paw suah wants him put whar 
he can’t do none of dem things.” 

The Judge bent his gaze on the offending 7-year-old. Black 
as the ace of spades, no higher than the court table, the large tears 
chasing each other down his face, he was the picture of dejected 
childhood. 

“Well, Sam,” the Judge said kindly, “‘you’ve heard what your 
parents have to say about you. Now, what can you say for your- 
self?” 

Sam clutched the table and struggled to control his tears. 
“Mistah Judge, Mistah Judge,” he stammered, “I’se only got dis 
here to say: I’d be all right ef I jist had another set of parents.” 


—New York Evening Sun. 


An examination of the records of Bureau of Vital Statistics 
sets forth some strange causes of death, some of which are as 
follows: 


“Died suddenly, nothing serious.”’ 

“Went to bed feeling well, but woke up dead.”’ 

“Patient should not have died, as he fully recovered from his 
sickness.”’ 

“Don’t know cause of death. He died without the aid of a 
physician.” 

“Died from blow on the head with ax. Contributory cause 
was another man’s wife.” 
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CELESTIAL SPEED LIMITS 


Last summer, I was in a section of the country which has more 
than its fair share of religious fanatics. Their zeal finds expression 
in signs which they put up in all available places—the walls of build- 
ings, fences, telephone poles, rock faces—calling sinners to repent- 
ance and exhorting the wayfarer to follow in the paths of righteous- 
ness. One can hardly look about him without being directed in 
the way he should go. As I was riding along one of the roads in 
this section I chanced to look up and my eye caught this sign on a 
telephone pole: ‘Turn to the Lord! Make haste! The time is 
short!’’? On the very next pole was the sign: ‘Slow down to 10 miles 
an hour.” —E.N.C. 


Pine Mountain, Kentucky, is one hundred and fifty miles 
long, and runs from Praise the Lord to Hell’s Point. 
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PusBLic EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Ellwood P. Cubberley. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Education, Mr. Cubberley believes, ‘has become the great constructive 
tool of civilization,” and Public Education in the United States traces its devel- 
opment from the old colonial idea of schools controlled by the Church or existing 
primarily for religious purposes, to its present position as the most powerful 
factor in national life. This book gives a comprehensive and balanced presen- 
tation of the history of education in the United States and a discerning analysis 
and interpretation of the forces underlying the changes which have occurred. 
Though primarily a textbook, its value is not confined to the student; Mr. 
Cubberley’s conception of education as a potent force, determined largely by 
social and economic conditions, but reacting in turn upon these conditions 
until it now stands as the most important factor in directing their future course, 
should be an inspiration to all educational workers and a guide to their future 
efforts. 

Until 1890 educational activity centered about the elimination of sectarian- 
ism and the establishment of a system of free public schools with state super- 
vision, and, during the last few decades of this period, under the teachings of 
Herbart, Froebel, Montessori and others about the school curriculum. It is 
since 1890, however, that the most rapid progress has been made; our conception 
of education has altered, and has necessitated a fundamental reorganization 
of the school system as well as further revision of both the content and method 
of teaching. These changes Mr. Cubberley attributes to the social and industrial 
forces which during this period have largely determined the character of our 
national life. ‘The great stream of immigration which has come to our shores, 
the vast industrial revolution which has taken place, the destruction of the 
old-type home, the virtual disappearance of the apprenticeship system of train- 
ing, the institution of compulsory education, new conceptions as to the education 
of delinquents and defectives, new child-welfare legislation, and the rise of a rural 
life problem of great dimensions,—these are the most important changes and 
forces of the past three decades which have necessitated extensive modifications 
in almost every aspect of our educational service. To enable our schools to 
meet these new problems of our changing democratic life, we have been forced 
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to change the direction of our schools and to adapt the instruction given to the 
new needs and conditions of society.” 

Of these the most far-reaching in its consequences is the industrial revolu- 
tion. In the reorganization of life which has followed, the old restraining and 
educative influences have been weakened, and the school has been called upon to 
take their place. ‘‘Instead of mere teaching institutions, engaged in imparting 
book-information and imposing discipline, our schools have been asked to grasp 
the significance of their social relationships, to transform themselves more fully 
into institutions for the improvement of democracy, and to prepare the young 
who attend them for greater social efficiency by teaching more that is directly 
useful and by training them better for citizenship in a democracy such as ours.” 
This new conception of the function of the school is at the basis of all recent 
efforts to modernize education, and under the leadership of men like Eliot, Dewey 
and Flexner, methods in harmony with this principle are being introduced. 
“The center of gravity has shifted from that of the subject matter of instruction 
to that of the child to be taught.” 

Mr. Cubberley recognized the educational significance of the activities 
of individuals and organizations who, from a social, rather than an educational 
interest, have secured a revision of the compulsory attendance laws and the 
enactment of a vast amount of child labor and general child welfare legislation. 
These reforms have brought new classes of children into the schools and have 
made essential entirely new lines of work. Special instruction for delinquents 
and defectives of all types, for children of foreign parentage and for backward 
children, medical inspection, health teaching, playgrounds, supervised play, 
and may other special activities have come to be recognized as within the scope 
of educational work. This extension of function has not been confined to the 
elementary school; high school work is undergoing a similar adaptation to the 
needs of the child, and through evening classes, social centers, etc., the service 
of the public school is being extended to the entire community. 

The changes Mr. Cubberley describes are indications of present tendencies 
in educational reform rather than actual achievements. There is much yet 
to be accomplished and four general lines are suggested along which future effort 
should be directed: (1) scientific study of education, emphasizing correlation 
of studies, ‘‘project’’ teaching, the use of intelligence tests, (2) reorganization 
of school work along such lines as the junior high school, the Gary system, etc., 
(3) reorganization of rural education through consolidation and abolition of the 
district system, (4) state educational reorganization to insure a consecutive 
policy and to permit of national aid. 

Americans are inclined to consider education primarily a state affair. 
Mr. Cubberley points out, however, that even today we have a national system 
of education. For while differing in organization and scope our state systems 
have a common purpose and are all based upon the same fundamental principles 
—the essential nature of education, the right to tax for school support, equal 
opportunity, compulsory attendance and establishment of state standards. 
We shall never perfect our system of education, for if education is to reflect 
social and economic changes it can never be static. The function of education, 
however, ‘can be determined. The reforms suggested by Mr. Cubberley recognize 
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this, and are such as will tend to secure a flexible school system, directed by lead- 
ers able and eager to shape its policies and develop its work in accordance with 
changing conditions. 

GERTRUDE FOLKS. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE WORLD War. Frederic A. Ogg and Charles 
A. Beard. New York: The Macmillan Company $2.50. 


“If the World War has demonstrated one thing above another,” says 
the preface, ‘it is the power of political institutions, ideals, and practices— 
national and international—to contribute to or detract from human welfare. 
The late conflict arrayed state against state, people against people; yet it was, 
at bottom, a struggle between two great schemes of human government,— 
autocracy and democracy. On the field of battle, democracy has triumphed. 
The victory, however, can be regarded as complete and final only in the measure 
in which democracy is prepared to bring intelligence and sanity to the new and 
great tasks which it has assumed. Even Americans and Englishmen need a 
fuller realization of the bearings of governmental organization and practice 
upon public well-being, a better knowledge of the political experience and 
problems of other peoples, and a new enthusiasm for national and international 
reconstruction on lines such as will conserve the dearly bought gains of the 
recent conflict. 

“The present volume is offered as an aid to the diffusion of this sort of 
knowledge and spirit. It deals mainly with comparative government and under- 
takes to show what the heritage and genius of the principal peoples lately engaged 
in the World War have meant in the shaping of contemporary political insti- 
tutions and ideas. It seeks also to describe the great changes wrought in 
governmental organization and procedure during the war, and to point out 
the major political problems that remain for settlement during the early years 
of peace.” 

The volume is just what the preface indicates and what the names of the 
authors promise. It is one of the indispensable books for all students of political 
development and comparative government. 


R. G. F. 


SociaL GAMES AND Group Dances. J. C. Elsom, M.D., and Blanche M. 
Trilling. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 


This is a usable, useful book. It is, as the title page says, a collection of 
games and dances for community and social use. Anybody who has use for a 
handbook of games and dances will find this one useful; not merely the profes- 
sional recreation worker, but whoever manages a home party or a church 
sociable. Part I, describing social games, is by Dr. Elsom, assistant professor 
of physical education at the University of Wisconsin. Parts II and III, describ- 
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ing group dances and singing games, is by Miss Trilling, associate professor of 
physical education at the same institution. Part I is divided into five chapters, 
as follows: ‘‘Social Mixers and Acquaintance Games,” ‘“‘Active Games of Tag,” 
“Parlor and House-Party Games,” ‘‘Games with Pencil and Paper,”’ ‘‘Stunts.’’ 
Music for the dances and singing games is given. The volume is well illus- 
trated. The games and dances described in it are suitable, some for outdoors, 
some for indoors, some for both; some for children especially, some for either 
children or adults, some for both together. 


R. G. F. 


RURAL PROBLEMS OF Topay. Ernest R. Groves. New York: Association 
Press, $1.00. 


In “Rural Problems of Today,’’ Professor Groves has written a readable, 
suggestive and significant book. This little volume does not attempt a com- 
prehensive survey or treatment of such rural problems as agricultural develop- 
ment, economic prosperity, school administration, community organization, 
but is rather occupied with the psychological elements in the ordinary life of 
country people: the psychic causes of discontent, emigration, individualism, 
etc.; mental hygiene in rural districts; the psychology of rural social engineering. 
It is not a treatise on rural problems, but an essay on the understanding of rural 
problems; and as such must be reckoned among the worth-while books of the 
country life literature. Professor Groves stresses the importance of the home 
as an institution of strategic value in rural progress, warning against a too ready 
disposition to discard its possibilities of usefulness and turn its functions over to 


other institutions. 
R. G. F. 


PAMPHLETS RECEIVED 


THE VALUE OF Play. By R. D. Chadwick, Principal Morgan Park School, 
Duluth, Minn. 


COMMUNITY RECREATION. Compiled by George O. Draper. New York: 
Association Press, 20 cents. 

SCHOOLROOM GAMES. By Neva L. Boyd.. Recreation Department, Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, 25 cents. 

HOsPITAL AND BEDSIDE GAMES. By Neva L. Boyd. Recreation Department, 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 35 cents. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE PAMPHLETS* 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL REpoRT. By Owen R. Lovejoy, General Secretary, 
National Child Labor Committee. Single copies free. 
PeorpLE WHo Go To BEEts. By Theresa Wolfson. Illustrated. 15 cents. 


* Pamphlets will be sent free to members upon request. 
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CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE. By Ruth McIntire. Illustrated. 10 cents. 

CHILDREN WHO WorK IN OuR STREETS. By Ruth MclIntire. Illustrated. 
5 cents. ° 

STATE Laws AND MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR CHILD PROTECTION. By Josette 
Frank. Single copies free. 

RECREATION AND CHILD WELFARE. By Raymond G. Fuller. 10 cents. 

- CHILD LABOR AND THE ‘‘NEw Day.” By Raymond G. Fuller. Single copies 
free. 

FarM LABOR VS. SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. By Gertrude Folks. 10 cents. 

















The National Child Labor Committee has at the request of various state 
and local agencies made State Child Welfare Studies. These studies cover 
such subjects as Public Health, Education, Dependency, Juvenile Delinquency, 
Institutions, Recreation, Child Labor, Agriculture, Rural Life, and Law and 
Administration. They are designed to show existing conditions, to further co- 
operation in the different fields of children’s work and to offer suggestions for 
remedial and preventive effort. They are constructive in spirit, and practical 
use is being made of them in the standardising and co-ordinating of laws, and 
in improving administrative machinery and methods. 


CHILD WELFARE IN OKLAHOMA. 75 Cents. 


The Oklahoma survey was made by the Committee’s staff of specialists at, 
the invitation of the University of Oklahoma and was conducted by Edward 
N. Clopper, Ph.D. Of the published volume the American Economic Review 
says: 

“The interesting feature of the report is that it proves, intrinsically, the fact that there 
can not be merely one point of view concerning anything that concerns child welfare. . . . Pub- 
lic health, delinquency, the institutional care of children, are all interdependent fields of work, 
bound up with the questions of recreation, mothers’ pensions, 2nd poor relief. A valuable work 
has been performed in relating these problems and in clearing the way for the further and more 
effective standardization of child welfare Jaws.” 


CHILD WELFARE IN ALABAMA. $1.00. 


The University of Alabama cooperated with the National Child Labor 
Committee in making this survey, which was directed by Dr. Clopper. 


“It is a very exhaustive report and is full of interest from beginning to end.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


CHILD WELFARE IN NORTH CAROLINA. $1.00. 


This survey was made for the North Carolina Conference for Social Service, 
under the direction of W. H. Swift. 


“The volume forms part of a nation-wide movement. .. . It should form a good basis 
for action in North Carolina, beside throwing light on the remedy for much ineffectiveness in 
law-making that is not, unfortunately, peculiar to that State.’-—The Nation. 

According to The Survey, ‘‘This study of North Carolina ... is perhaps the most telling 
of them all, because it deals more in specific instances and less in generalities.” 


CHILD WELFARE IN KENTUCKY. $1.25. 


This study was made under the direction of Edward N. Clopper, Ph.D., 
and was an inquiry by the National Child Labor Committee for the Kentucky 
Child Labor Association and the State Board of Health. 


_“Child Welfare in Kentucky . .. presents a thoroughly modern and _ progressive view 
applicable to all communities that have the interests of children at heart.’—Boston Transcript. 


The National Child Labor Committee has undertaken to make a study of 
Child Welfare in Tennessee at the invitation of Governor Roberts, the five 
state departments of health, labor, schools, charities, and agriculture; the 
University of Tennessee, the Anti-Tuberculosis Association, the Associated 
Charities of several cities, and other agencies. The report will embrace the 
subjects of health, schools, child labor, juvenile courts, institutions, rural life, 
recreation and laws and administration. 


These volumes should be in every library containing works on sociology 
and economics. They are of special value to social workers, clergymen, edu- 
cators, journalists, legislators and administrators everywhere. 


HAS YOUR STATE HAD A CHILD WELFARE SURVEY? 


National Child Labor Committee 


Incorporated to Promote the Mnterests of Children 
105 EAST 22D STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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